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Feeders 


HE members of the National Live Stock Producers Asso- 
Dein located in the Corn Belt, feed annually more than 

a million cattle. They depend almost entirely upon the 
range for their supply of feeder cattle. Many are purchased at 
the terminal markets; some are bought on the range and shipped 
direct. 


The past few years have seen an increasing interest on the 
part of Corn Belt feeders in obtaining feeders direct from the 
range. We believe this interest is now sufficient to warrant us 
in correlating the work of our selling agencies with service that 
will enable our members, if they so desire, to obtain through the 
Producers Association their feeder cattle direct with a minimum 
of expense. 


We believe such service will be mutually beneficial to both 
range man and feeder, and we now have orders for a considerable 
number of calves and yearlings which will be filled this fall. We 
shall appreciate full advice from western range men as to what 
they have to sell, time and place of delivery, price, ete. Write to 
the National Live Stock Producers Association, 608 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


This service, however, will only supplement the work of our 
selling agencies operating on thirteen markets, which are fully 
equipped to give the best of service on consignment of western 
cattle. 


The National Live Stock Producers 


Association 


With Selling Agencies at the Following Markets: 


KANSAS CITY SIOUX CITY CINCINNATI CHICAGO CLEVELAND DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS PITTSBURG FORT WORTH BUFFALO EVANSVILLE PEORIA 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Selling Stockers and — 
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3.000 Head BETTER RAMS ~-- 3000 Head 
The Year's Top Rams 
Will be sold at the 


Eleventh Annual ational Ram Sale 


Under Management of National Wool Growers’ Association 


August 30-31 
September 1 
1926 


Salt Lake City 
Utah 


Union Stock 
Yards 





The best breeders of the country sell their best rams 
in this sale. If you want to see the best rams, if you 
want to study the different breeds and flocks, if you 
need better rams—come to this sale! 


SALES 


Monday, August 30, 1 P. M., and Tuesday, 
August 31, 9 A. M.—Rambouillet Stud and 
Range Rams. 

Tuesday, August 31, 1 P. M., and Wednes- 
day, September 1, 9 A. M.—Hampshires. 

Wednesday, September 1, 11 A. M.—AIil 
other breeds. 





All rams owned and consigned by the men who bred them 


For Information and Catalog Address 


National Wool Growers’ Association 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 








The Service of a 


ash Market 


RADITION and good business practice compel the na- 

tional packers to purchase for cash all of the meat animals 

which the producers send to market. The product, on the 

other hand, must be sold largely on credit, and to finance a bus- 

iness of such proportions requires the borrowing of hundreds of 
miilions of dollars in the course of each fiscal year. 





Last year, for instance, Armour and Company paid to pro- 
ducers of live stock nearly $475,000,000. This was at the rate of 
almost $1,500,000 a day. 


The amounts paid to farmers for different kinds of meat 
animals were as follows: 


ae $202,800,000 Pa sec casastceel $ 18,800,000 
oi pees ccgee eietauees 39,800,000 DD soncicentsuxacakiameewe 212,600,000 


No comparable field of enterprise exists in which there is 
such certainty with respect to a market for the product. Every 
producer of live stock is able to turn all or any part of his hold- 
ings into cash and at a fair market rate at any moment. 


The maintenance of this cash market is one of the packing 
industry’s greatest services to the producers. 








ARMOUR & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 





(Entered as Second-Class Matter June 11, 1919, at the Post Office at Denver, Colorado, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for Mailing 
at Special Kate of Postage Provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, Authorized on September 21, 1921.) ’ 
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smaller, lighter cuts of beef is gradually becom- 
ing evident to the cattle-feeder. Well-finished 
calves twelve to fourteen months of age have been 
snapped up eagerly at top prices this spring and 
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[= INFLUENCE of an increasing demand for 


a as Related to Economy in Fattening 
Good-Quality Cattle 


BY E. J. MAYNARD 


Animal Investigations Section, 


Colorado Agricultural Cilio 


Number 3 
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summer, while packers have been lukewarm on good- 


quality, well-finished aged cattle. On a per-pound 
basis, the fat calves have consistently outsold the 
older cattle. The present season’s top of $10.25 per 
cwt. on mixed steer and heifer calves at Denver 


MIDSUMMER MEETING OF COLORADO STOCK GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION AT GUNNISON, JULY 12, 1926 
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A PEN OF BABY BEEVES 
Finished at twelve to fourteen months of age; on feed 208 days; gained 413 pounds per head; average weight at market, 760 pounds. 


points conclusively toward the demand for the light 
cuts of beef from the consumer. 

These current happenings in the feeder world 
should be of interest to the cattle-producer; for it is 
from the figures on these feeding operations, and on 
the final disposition of the fat stock, that the true 
comparative value of different-aged feeder cattle 
should be determined. 

The feeder of aged cattle follows the crowd down 
the alley and looks at the finished babies of beefdom 
that have just topped the market. He wonders at the 
lack of interest shown his fat, sleek two’s or three’s. 
As he ponders on how best to move his cattle, he 
senses the change in demand which is taking place. 
The seed of a resolve to feed younger cattle next year 
begins to take root in his mind, and a further increase 
in the unit value of feeder calves next fall, as com- 
pared with older cattle of like quality, is indicated. 


Feeder Calves Steadliy Advancing 


Consider the advances that have already been reg- 
istered on feeder calves at the open market. During 
the fall of 1924 heifer calves sold at Denver for $5.50 
per cwt., while the best price on steer calves was $6.50. 
During the fall of 1925 heifer calves brought $7 to 
$7.50 per cwt., while steer calves made $8 to $8.50. 
As a final indication of the feeder’s faith, steer calves 
at the National Western Stock Show went over the 
block at $9 to $9.25 per cwt. 


“Such popularity must be deserved.” This stead- 
ily increasing demand, without a corresponding in- 
crease in supply from the grower, can only result in 
still higher prices on feeder calves. The problem, 
then, seems to resolve itself into the question: “Just 
how much more is a feeder justified in paying per 
cwt. for a calf than for an older animal?” The supply 


of feeder cattle marketed as calves remains small as 
compared with the total number of feeder cattle avail- 
able on the market. Apparently this is due to the fact 
that so far feeders have not been willing to pay any 
more per cwt. for calves than for older cattle of the 
same quality. 

The lamb commands a higher unit price than the 
ewe; the pig is more valuable per pound to the feeder 
than the hog; yet the calf has been purchased on the 
open market at the same or less per pound than the 
good-quality aged steer. 

Roughly speaking, the present feeder-calf supply 
may be divided into two classes: calves sold at a 
premium per cwt. direct to Corn Belt feeders from 
well-organized and well-advertised western ranches, 
and calves unwillingly shipped to the open market by 
operators forced to liquidate. The specialized de- 
mand, on the one hand, undoubtedly is proving most 
profitable to both grower and feeder, while the sacri- 
fice to the grower from forced shipments, on the other 
hand, seems self-evident. With a recognized gross 
cost per calf of between $33 and $34 per head, it would 
seem foolish to recommend that a ranchman sell his 
calves for less than this price. And, to realize this 
amount, calves must bring a premium over older 
cattle. 


Is Spread between Calves and Older Cattle Justified? 


Is this premium justified? There are several out- 
standing rules that may be brought into use to solve 
this problem: 


1. Extensive, repeated feeding tests indicate that 
an increase in the age of cattle of equal quality in- 
creases in fairly definite proportion the amount of 
feed needed to produce a pound of gain. In other 
words, the tests have shown that, if it takes a certain 
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amount of feed to put, say, 375 pounds of gain on a 
two-year-old steer, it will take only about 85 per cent 
as much feed to put the same 375-pound gain on a 
yearling, and only about 65 per cent as much feed to 
put this gain on a calf. This same general principle 
exists in the case of the ewe and the lamb, and the 
hog and the pig. It is a physiological fact that 
younger animals do not use so much net energy for a 
given increase in weight as do older ones, and conse- 
quently make more economical gains. They can be 
fattened on narrower margins. 


2. It usually takes longer to fatten a calf than an 
older animal. A general rule is five months for a two- 
year-old, six months for a yearling, and seven months’ 
feeding to finish a calf. 


») 


3. The cost to the feeder of shipping and selling 
a calf is less than that for an older animal. More 
calves can be shipped in a car, and the blanket charge 
is spread over a larger number. 

Another fairly definite rule has been that feeder 
calves sell on the open market at about the same or 
less per cwt. than older cattle; this even considering 
the fact that feeder pigs outsell stock hogs and feeder 
lambs outsell ewes on a unit-weight basis. 

Finally, the feeder can figure on a sale price for 
his fat calves as high as, if not higher than, he would 
realize on older animals of the same quality. 


Cost of Handling Stock of Different Ages 


Table No. 1, based on these general rules, indicates 
the prospects of the feeder in handling different-aged 
stock of equal quality under present conditions : 


TABLE NO. 1 


ESTIMATED COMPARISON OF FATTENING OPERATIONS ON DIFFER- 
ENT-AGED CATTLE, BASED ON RESUME OF FEED REQUIREMENTS 
FROM FATTENING TESTS CONDUCTED AT STATE EXPERIMENT 




















STATIONS 
ee ee ee ‘Calf | Yearling |Two-Year-Old 
Initial weight at start* (Ibs.). 370 612 833 
Same gain (estimated) .......... 375 375 375 
Final market weight... 745 987 1,208 
Comparative cost of gain (%) 66.5 84 100 
Length of feed (months)...... 7 6 5 
Cost of steer at $7.50 ewt...... $27.75 $45.90 $62.48 
Feed cost} (comparative cost 
OF ‘Sane GAN) coe cec.s- 33.20 41.93 49.92 
Interest on cattle and feed.... 2.84 3.51 3.75 
Cost to ship and sell.............. 2.75 3.00 3.25 
Total cost of fat steer 
back at market............ $66.54 $94.34 $119.40 
Gross return, at $9 per ewt..... 67.05 88.83 108.72 
____ Profit per head................ +$ 0.51 | —$ 5.51 | —$ 10.68 


*Based on average weights from Colorado mountain ranches, 1924-25. 
*Based on ration of corn silage, wet beet pulp, barley, cottonseed cake, 
and alfalfa. 


What could the cattle-feeder afford to pay per cwt. 
for different-aged feeder cattle of equal quality ? 


THE PRODUCER 





in solving this problem, provided the different-aged 
cattle were all sold at the same price per cwt. Ten 
dollars per cwt. is used here, which favors the older 
cattle, as fat calves have consistently outsold older 
cattle: 


TABLE NO. 2 


FIGURES FOR ESTIMATING COMPARATIVE VALUE OF FEEDER CATTLE 
OF DIFFERENT AGES (BASED ON PRESENT MARKET CONDITIONS) 




















Calf Yearling Two-Year-Old 
Weight at start (pounds) ...... 370 612 833 
Estimated gain........................ 375 375 375 
Estimated market 
WD iid: 745 987 1,208 
Cost of feed for 375 pounds’ 
gain (based on compara- 
tive feed requirement re- 
ported in Table No. 1)........ $33.20 $41.93 $ 49.92 
Cost to ship and sell................ 2.75 3.00 3.25 
II iid $35.95 | $44.93 | $ 53.17. 
Return per head, at $10 per 
OUR cbecineistta i 74.50 98.70 120.80 
Amount left to pay for 
steer and to pay inter- 
est on investment........ $38.55 $53.77 $ 67.63 


The difference between gross return per head and 
cost of feeding, shipping, and selling should repre 
sent the comparative amount the feeder could pay for 
the different-aged steers, including, of course, inter- 
est on feed and cattle, provided it was planned for 


him to break even on his feeding operation in each 
case. 


Returns Required to Make Feeding Profitable 


Table No. 3 shows amounts necessary to make 
feeding operations break even: 


TABLE NO. 3 


PRICE WHICH FEEDER COULD AFFORD TO PAY FOR STEERS OF DIF- 
FERENT AGES TO MAKE FEEDING OPERATIONS BREAK EVEN 
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Calf Yearling | Two-Year-Old 

CR 8 I societies $33.20 $41.93 $ 49.92 

Cost to ship and sell.............. 2.75 3.00 3.25 

We SO ine inie, : 35.35 50.12 63.83 

Interest on cattle and feed.... 3.20 3.65 3.80 
Total (equals gross re- 
turn of steer at $10 

Der OWe} 6 $74.50 $98.70 $120.80 
The price which the feeder 
could pay to break even on 
his fattening operations 

would then be: 

Per head......... Seen it «ci ol ni $35.35 $50.12 $63.83 

I I siciti is ccc en Sesinsedinresaation 9.55 8.19 7.66 
Margin needed over purchase 
price per cwt. to break 

I ii aciisiea eccrine tonnes tee aan 0.45 1.81 2.30 


These figures indicate that, with two-year-old cat- 
tle at $7.66 per cwt., a feeder could afford to pay 53 
cents per cwt. more for yearlings and $1.89 per cwt. 
more for calves, and expect the same net results from 
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his feeding operations. The figures indicate the pre- 
mium that calves are justified in receiving over older 
cattle, due to the greater economy in cost of fatten- 
ing them. 


No True Relationship between Prices 


Table No. 1 clearly indicates that a true relation- 
ship does not yet exist between the prices per cwt. 
paid for different-aged feeder cattle of the same qual- 
ity. With good-quality two-year-old steers losing 
over $11 per head more than calves handled under the 





BABY BEEF STEER 
Weight, 840 pounds at Denver 


same conditions, and with a strong, healthy demand 
for fat twelve- to fourteen-month-old calves of either 
sex, there is every indication of the comparative value 
of the calves increasing at the expense of the values 
on good-quality aged feeder cattle. Furthermore, it 
is noteworthy that for less than 8 per cent more 
money invested in cattle and feed, and with very little 
extra labor and equipment, a feeder can handle two 
calves in place of one two-year-old steer. 

With a realization of the true comparative value 
of calves, the stockman should endeavor to get this 
comparative value for all calves which he markets as 
feeders. It has been said that, in order to bring cost 
of production plus a reasonable return on the opera- 
tor’s equity, a calf must bring at least $1.50 per cwt. 
more than a two-year-old steer. These figures indi- 
cate that a well-bred calf can do this, and still make 
more profit for the feeder than the older animal. 
There does not appear to be any benefit to the stock- 
man in marketing calves unless this premium can be 
secured. 





Canada’s Ca‘tle Exports te United States Increase 
Exports of Canadian cattle to the United States for the 
five months from January 1 to May 31, 1926, were 30,202 
head, and of calves 29,329 head, as compared with 9,350 cattle 
and 25,050 calves for the same period last year. 


QUALITY IN BEEF 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


i. “BETTER BEEF” CAMPAIGNING FRIENDS are in 
a dilemma. What disposal can be made of the enormous 
tonnage of bad and indifferent beef in which the market is 
smothered much of the time, especially from July to Decem- 
ber? Fruit-growers solve the same problem by dumping culls 
into a ravine; whereas every pound of beef grown eventually 
finds its way to the ultimate consumer, be it good, bad, or 
indifferent. 

Under present conditions, killers are buying grass steers 
at $6 or less, and paying upwards of $10.50 for choice year- 
lings. In theory, the man who produces a $6 steer or a $5 
beef cow has the same right to enter distributive channels 
with his product as the feeder of a pure-bred yearling or a 
prime kosher bullock. 

Neither is it possible to tell the killer, jobber, or retailer 
what grade of beef he must handle. Logically he will display 
cn his counter the kind he can work off on his customers at 
the greatest margin of profit; and he will resort to misrep- 
resentation to the full degree, if he can get by with it. 

Educating consumers to appreciate good beef is an enticing 
slogan; but this grade is expensive—especially after cost of 
conversion and distribution is added toe the price of the live 
bullock. 

Assertion that the becf of a mature, well-bred steer 
weighing 1,300 to 1,600 pounds is good beef will not stand 
dispute; and yet, for various reasons, such meat has been a 
Grug on the market. This raises the question of what good 
beef actually is. When a medium 700- to 800-pound yearling, 
lacking both quality and finish, sells on a parity with a choice 
heavy bullock, it may be necessary to revise our ideas of what 
good beef actually is from the ccnsumer’s viewpoint. The 
publie will buy light beef with quality and finish; it will also 
buy a less desirable grade of the same weight, to dodge the 
overweight package; and the same public will turn down with 
both thumbs fat, heavy beef. 

Styles in meats change, as do styles in other spheres. 
Wasty, or overfat, cattle arc no longer wanted. A yearling 
does not get into this condition, as it is a growing animal. 

This philosophy ignores the problem of disposal of our 
enormous production of inferior beef, much of it dairy by- 
product, although a large quantity still comes from pastures 
west of the Missouri River, either direct to the butcher or 
stopping en route for a corn ration. Within the past thirty 
days Texas grass cattle have sold at $5 in Chicago, indicating 
what they were, and a raft of $6.59 to $8 grass and cake-fed 
cattle have come out of the Southwest recently. And every 
pound of this beef is eaten; not an ounce goes to the rendering- 
tank. 

Any “better beef” movement must take cognizance of the 
fact that beef-making has gone on an early-maturity basis. 
The product of a tallowy three-year-old bullock may grade 
prime, but there is no broad outlet for it. The problem is 
largely up to cattle-growers and feeders, who must intelli- 
gently interpret legible handwriting on the merket wall. So 
far as the great mass of becf-caters are concerned, good beef 
now means the product of well-bred light cattle. 

Nothing herein containcd is to: be construed as depre- 
catory of the “better beef” movement. Its promoters are 
working in the interest of both producers and consumers. The 
idea is one of the finest conceptions of Alvin H. Sanders, the 
veteran editor of the Breedev’s Gazette, but the task he has 
outlined is a formidable one. It will be well not to ignore 
many obstacles that may not be apparent, not the least of 
which is the enormous production of nondescript and inferior 
beef, disposable only by the diztary route. If good beef means 
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the product of matured cattle, the fact may as well be under- 
stood now as at any time that the market can absorb it only 
in limited quantities. There is no more excuse for carrying 
a plain steer beyond the ycarling stage than for toting ice 
ito Greenland. As for the inferior steer, it should be vealed, 
and would be but for the fact that in a majority of cases its 
birthplace is so remote from market as to prevent such econ- 
omy. Most of the trashy steers that eventually show up at 
the market “just growed,” as did Topsy of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” fame; but none of them ever made a dollar for the 
breeder, although, when judiciously handled, and when bought 
at the right price, they may be put through the feed-lot 
profitably. 

And it may be well also to recognize the fact, talking 
from a “good beef” standpoint, that hotel and dining-car con- 
sumption has been substantially restricted in recent years. 
Possibly these distribution avenues may be cultivated and 
enlarged, but even here the case of heavy beef is hopeless. I 
was in one of the largest hospitals in Chicago recently for a 
five-week period, and failed to detect a scrap of beef on its 
menus. Probably a similar condition exists in other hospitals. 
The bill-of-fare contained a modicum of bacon, chicken appear- 
ing regularly and fish frequently; but nary a symptom of beef. 
The delicatessen shop, now a national institution, sells no good 
beef, but is the channel by which consumers get access to 
countless tons of inferior bovine product in the shape of 
sausage, pressed and canned beef, and other clever disguises 
by which inferior product is made palatable. 

Branding what is termed “good beef” is an excellent idea, 
Lut its influence would stop at the butcher’s block. What is 
more, most people can detect good beef; they buy the less 
desirable variety for economic reasons. Many retailers refuse 
to carry good beef, even when plentiful and cheap on the 
hooks, as it has been this season, on the theory that such 
plenitude is merely temporary. 

“Good beef” is never disguised on the retailer’s block. It 
tells its own story. You can always distinguish the other 
kind by the shape in which it is offered. Good beef is pre- 
sented to the customer in its original form; other kinds are 
boned, skewered, rolled, and otherwise made presentable. Be- 
ware of the cut-rate, cut-un meat shop, if you are in quest 
of quality, as you will not find it there. 


CATTLE PRICES THIS YEAR AND LAST 


J.E. P. 


EVERAL YEARS AGO, when.-the fat-cattle market was 
S about as badly demoralized as recently, I wrote in THE 
PRODUCER on the theme “Now and a Year Ago.’ Operation 
of the law of recurrence justifies repetition. In July last 
year weighty fat cattle reached $15.25—the highest level since 
1920; on the late July break this year $9.50 bought similar 
bullocks, weighing around 1,450 pounds. Last July yearlings 
in the 1,000-pound class reached $15.10; the same type sold 
this time at $10.50. At that time the trade was running into 
a marked shortage of all kinds of finished steers, especially 
the weighty type, which crossed the $16 line later in the season. 

Western grass steers were then selling at $8 to $9.50, 
and were $1.50 to $2 per ecwt. above present levels, 1,300- 
pound Montana grassers reaching $10.50 late in July. Feeders 
were then pocketing margins of $7 to $8 between initial and 
selling cost. Recently this margin has been 50 cents to $1 
generally, and in many cases has disappeared entirely. A 
year ago, in July, cake-fed Texas cattle sold at $11; at the 
corresponding time this year it was difficult to get $8 to $8.25 
for the same type. Rough and plain fed cattle recently sell- 
ing down to $8 were then about $2 per ewt. higher. At the 
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end of July, 1925, a string of Ohio-fed, Texas-bred heifers 
realized $13 per cwt. that cost $18 per head in the fall of 
1924; this year at the same time $10.25 would have bought 
them—and they were the most popular beasts on the market. 

On the other hand, grass cows have been selling on about 
the same basis as a year ago—if anything, a little higher on 
the cheaper kinds. Bologna bulls worth $4.50 to $5 last year 
have been worth $5.50 to $6.25 recently. Stock cattle were 
worth $5.50 to $6.50 generally a year ago; fleshy feeders went 
to the country at $8.50 to $10. The late July stock-cattle mar- 
ket this year was on a $5.50 to $7 basis for the bulk; trade in 
fleshy feeders was practically suspended, the country being 
scared out of such investment by a demoralized fat-cattle 
trade. Late in July a few fleshy cattle with weight went out 
at $7.50 to $7.75, and were the $9.50 to $10 kind a year ago, 
when they were two-way bullocks, eligible to killer and feeder 
competition. A year ago meaty 1,200-pound cattle went to 
feeders at $10; this year $7.75 bought the same kind. 

A year ago heavy steers went to killers at $15 per cwt. 
that cost feeders $7 the previous fall; similar bullocks sold 
in Chicago the last week of July that cost $9 and realized $9 
to $9.75. Other fat steers with weight sold on the same mar- 
ket at $9 that cost $8 to $8.50. All these cattle cost feeders 
a lot of money. 

What did it? Statisticians will point .to supply, which 
has been heavy, despite confident beef-shortage forecasts. 
Doubtless it is a temporary condition, created by corn pleni- 
tude and cheapness, as the shadow of diminishing stock-cattle 
supply already hovers over the industry. While supply has 
been somewhat larger than last year in a numerical sense, 
there has been a vast increase in beef tonnage. All through 
it has been a steer run of high dressing capacity, with rela- 
tively few cows and heifers, which means much beef. Abnor- 
mally heavy yields are indicated by the fact that 65 per cent 
cattle have been by no means rare, while bullocks making 
60 to 64 per cent of beef have comprised a large proportion 
of the huge steer crop, resulting from the bumper corn yield 
of 1925. 

Unfortunately, both for producers and killers, the consum- 
ing public has derived little, if any, benefit from this startling 
depreciation in good weighty beef. Admitting that 1925 values 
were abnormal, there is reason for criticism of existing condi- 
tions. A year ago choice heavy beef carcasses were ready 
sale at $19 to $20 per ewt.; recently $15 to $17 has been hard 
to get. This illustrates the difference between plenitude and 
shortage. Distribution conditions have been aggravated by 
refusal of retailers to handle good heavy beef, on the theory 
that it is merely a temporary excess supply, and that they are 
averse to teaching their trade “bad habits.” “A few weeks 
hence,” said one retailer, “I’ll not be able to get this good 
beef, and my customers will kick when I reinstate a less de- 
sirable product.” A year ago retailers were scrambling for 
heavy beef carcasses and cuts; at present they refuse to look 
at such meat; in fact, a carcass weighing over 700 pounds 
cannot be sold without peddling, regardless of quality. Car- 
casses of heavy, plain cattle have sold as low as $14 per ewt. 
in Chicago; a year ago $19 would have been the price paid 
without haggling. 

How long this condition will last is anybody’s guess. 
Eventually, however, the trade must run out of the present 
excess supply of big, fat cattle, as there has been no incentive 
to put that kind in for several months past. A year ago 
feeders were buying thousands of weighty, fleshy western 
steers to go on corn, making a crop of beef that precipitated 
a price slump when it descended on the market later. If 
precedent is worth anything, killers should run into a short 
supply of heavy cattle after the residue of the crop made on 
last year’s cheap corn has been cleaned: up. 





RAILROADS DENIED RATE INCREASE 


NDER DATE OF JULY 14, 1926, the application of car- 

riers in the Western District for a horizontal freight-rate 
advance averaging 5 per cent (Ex Parte 87) was denied by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. A petition filed by security- 
holders of northwestern railroads for an additional 15 per cent 
increase in Western Trunk Line Territory was likewise re- 
fused. These findings are declared to be “without prejudice” 
to the issues in the two consolidated cases, Dockets Nos. 17000 
and 15686, the first of which is the general rate-structure in- 
vestigation under the Hoch-Smith Resolution, and the second 
the application of the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion and others for a reduction of live-stock rates in the West. 


The petition of the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, filed on March 14, 1924, asked that rates be restored to 
the basis existing prior to the advance authorized in General 


Order 28. The Hoch-Smith Resolution was approved by the 
President on January 30, 1925. It contained this mandatory 
provision: 


“In view of the existing depression in agriculture, the 
commission is hereby directed to effect with the least prac- 
ticable delay such lawful changes in the rate structure of the 
country as will promote the freedom of movement by common 
carriers of the products of agriculture affected by that depres- 
sion, including live stock, at the lowest possible lawful rates 
compatible with the maintenance of adequate transportation 
service.” 


Proceedings under this resolution were instituted by the 
commission on March 12, 1925. Complainants in No. 15686 
asked that the three cases be consolidated for purposes of in- 
vestigation. To this proposal carriers consented. Hearings 
were held at Chicago, Denver, San Francisco, St. Paul, Dallas, 
and Kansas City. The regulatory bodies of the western states 
were invited to co-operate with the commission, and appointed 
a committee which attended throughout the hearings, took part 
in the conferences following, and has approved the report. 
Numerous witnesses for the railroads, civic organizations, and 
shippers testified. For the live-stock interests appeared, 
among many others, S. H. Cowan, Fred H. Bixby, C. M. 
O’Donel, C. E. Collins, Richard Dillon, and T. W. Tomlinson, 
of the American National Live Stock Association; F. R. Mar- 
shall, secretary of the National Wool Growers’ Association ; 
representatives of the various state associations, and many 
individual producers. 


Following the presentation of the carriers’ evidence on 
direct examination, counsel for the state commissions and the 
farm interests moved to dismiss the petition of the roads, on 
the ground, generally, that the Hoch-Smith Resolution de- 
barred the commission from granting the carriers any in- 
crease pending the completion of the investigation, and that 
the resolution had in effect repealed those portions of section 
15-a of the Transportation Act on which the petition of the 
railroads was based. (Section 15-a authorizes rates that will 
return net earnings of 5% per cent on the investment of the 
roads.) With this view the commission did not concur. 


Regarding the contention of the carriers that their rev- 
enues are so inadequate as to create a financial emergency, the 
commission holds that, so far as the major portion of the 
Western District is concerned, no such emergency exists. The 
roads, on the whole, in the view of the commission, appear to 
be both “financially and physically sound.” While conditions in 
the so-called Western Trunk Line Territory are found to be 
less favorable, and admittedly have not yielded 5.75 per cent 
on any reasonable rate basis, even here matters are gradually 
improving. 

Many inequalities in the rate structure have been found 
to exist, which should be corrected, says the commission. 
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“The provision in section 15-a directing us to initiate, 
modify, establish, or adjust rates so that carriers may earn a 
fair return does not relieve the carrier from the primary duty 
of initiating rates. That function belongs to management and 
not to regulation. It is the right and the duty of the carriers 
to take the steps necessary to correct improper rate relations 
as they may be found to exist, and to supply revenue deficien 
cies by initiating suitable changes in rates. . . . Not only did 
the carriers fail to present evidence with respect to the need 
for changes in individual rates between particular points or 
on particular classes of traffic, but no state commission, ship- 
per, security-holder, or other representative of the public o1 
of particular interests who appeared, offered any feasible sug- 
gestions of this character.” 


With reference to the investigations under the Hoch-Smith 
Resolution, the commission states: 


“Notwithstanding the numerous hearings throughout the 
West, at which all parties interested were afforded full oppor- 
tunity of presenting evidence which they considered pertinent 
either to the questions asked or otherwise to the proceedings, 
very little was presented with respect to the rate structure 
affecting products of agriculture which would enable us to 
readjust the rates on these commodities, or reach a determina- 
tion as to what, in the light of the resolution, would constitute 
reasonable and properly related rates in the different sections 
of the Western District. Full information as to what the rates 
now are, and what would constitute reasonable rates, is neces- 
sary before action may be taken prescribing reasonable and 
non-prejudicial rates. . . . The record, however, warrants us 
in concluding that . . . carriers should propose no advances in 
the rates on products of agriculture, including live stock, ex- 
cept where particular rates on such products may need adjust- 
ment to remove inconsistencies, or where it can be shown that 
the product in question is not affected by depression. . . . The 
earnings of carriers in the Western District, as a whole, have 
not been such as to warrant us, on the record as it stands to- 
day, in making any general downward revision of rates on 
products of agriculture. The record does, however, present 
much information which bears directly on the task imposed 
upon us by the resolution, and it is our purpose to attempt to 
obtain further information necessary to enable us to determine 
what, if any, readjustments should be made as between com- 
modities or in furtherance of the rectification of the rate struc- 
ture as between particular points and districts.” 


Consequently the findings are “without prejudice to the 
determination of the issues in No. 17000 and No. 15686.” 

The commission also held to be unnecessary the creation 
of separate groups proposed for the Southwest. 

It is understood that hearings under the Hoch-Smith Res- 
olution will shortly be resumed. 


THE “BETTER BEEF” CONFERENCE 


EPRESENTATIVES of pure-bred associations, range 
R breeders, Corn Belt feeders, packers, live-stock ex- 
changes, co-operative marketing organizations, stock-yard 
companies, the National Live Stock and Meat Board, rail- 
roads, farm bureaus, and agricultural colleges, numbering 
upward of two hundred, met with emissaries from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and a few free-lances at Kansas City 
on July 22 and 23, for the purpose of discussing the problem 
of better beef and of laying the foundation for a nation-wide 
organization to further the cause of “truth in meats.” 
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As we have previously noted, the movement which cul- 


minated in this conference had its origin in the energetic 
campaign carried on over a long period by Alvin H. Sanders, 
the veteran editor of the Breeder’s Gazette, for stimulation 
of the production and sale of the better grades of beef, and 
was given impetus by the recent order of the Secretary of 
Agriculture placing at the disposal of the packers a govern- 
ment meat-labeling service. 

At the Kansas City conference there was general agree- 
ment that the placing of the government stamp on quality 
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beef, giving assurance to that portion of the public who de- 
mand the best, would be a more effective way of promoting 
the sale of those grades than the slow process of educating 
the housewife to tell good from poor beef at sight. The need 
of the consumer for this protection against unscrupulous re- 
tailers, and the right of the producer of high-grade cattle to 
a fair reward for his efforts, were stressed on all sides. It 
was recognized by every speaker that the price difference 
between the better and the inferior grades at present was 
not wide enough, and that consequently there was a lack of 
incentive for producers to improve the quality of their stock. 

A committee was named to prepare the soil for a nation- 
wide organization, to be known as the National Better Beef 
Association. This committee has the following membership: 
A. H. Sanders, Chicago; W. M. W. Blayney, of the Blayney- 
Murphy Packing Company, Denver; Oakleigh Thorne, cattle- 
breeder, Millbrook, N. Y.; R. M. Kleberg, president of the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association, Kings- 
ville, Tex.; A. C. Shallenberger, member of Congress, ex- 
governor of Nebraska, and a cattle-breeder; W. J. Tod, cattle- 
feeder, Maplehill, Kan.; W. H. Tomhave, secretary of the 
American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association, Chicago; 
F. W. Harding, general executive of the American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association, Chicago; R. J. Kinzer, secretary of the 
American Hereford Breeders’ Association, Kansas City. The 
committee organized temporarily by selecting Oakleigh Thorne 
as chairman and B. H. Heide, general manager of the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition, Chicago, as secretary. It will 
meet again at Des Moines on August 28 to effect its perma- 
nent organization and to consider a detailed plan for the work 
to be undertaken. 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND MEAT BOARD 


HE THIRD ANNUAL REPORT of the National Live Stock 

and Meat Board, reviewing the organization’s activities 
during the fiscal year from July 1, 1925, to June 30, 1926, has 
been issued by General Manager R. C. Pollock. As part of the 
educational program, housewives’ meat schools were conducted 
in eastern centers of heavy meat consumption, where well- 
attended lectures were given on all phases of the selection and 
cooking of meats. Over two hundred radio talks, on subjects 
of interest to the housewife, were broadcast to all sections of 
the United States. During the year, exhibits at numerous 
national, state, and local shows and fairs were sponsored by 
the board, the most important of which was the “quality in 
meats” display in connection with the 1925 International Live 
Stock Exposition at Chicago, in co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, state agricultural experiment stations, 
and the Institute of American Meat Packers. More recently 
another exhibit of large proportions has been placed at the 
Sesquicentennial Exposition at Philadelphia. 

In the spring of the present year the third meat-story 
contest was launched, with gratifying results. More than ten 
thousand high-school girls competed for the four university 
scholarships and cash prizes offered. As showing the increas- 
ing demand for information on meat, thousands of requests 
for literature keep pouring into the office of the board, not 
only from housewives and educational institutions, but from 
business concerns as well, necessitating the preparation of 
booklets, pamphlets, folders, etc. The most important pub- 
lieation of the year was the text-book, “Ten Lessons in Meat,” 
primarily intended for use in high schools, but finding favor 
in much wider circles. Another publication was the book of 
recipes entitled “Meat for the Family.” 

Success crowned the board’s efforts to suppress advertis- 
img inimical to meat, given national distribution by several 
concerns interested in competitive food products. A retail 
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meat-advertising campaign was offered, of which dealers in 
twenty-six states are availing themselves, to place before the 
public reliable knowledge with regard to the food value of 
meat. In an effort to ascertain consumer demand, the board 
conducted an investigation of the dining-car service on forty- 
five leading railroads, which revealed the fact that more meat 
was displayed on their bills-of-fare than any other food. Mov- 
ing pictures telling the story of the American live-stock and 
meat industry were shown, not only throughout the United 
States, but in many foreign countries. 

What is looked upon as the most important undertaking 
instituted by the board is the investigation of the factors in- 
‘luencing the quality and palatability of meat, begun two years 
ago. In this study the Department of Agriculture, the Amer- 
ican Society of Animal Production, and state agricultural ex- 
periment stations are co-operating. Twenty stations are at 
present engaged in this work, which includes such subjects as 
breeding, feeding, age, sex, the relative value of grass and 
grain as feed, etc. At the same time, research into the dietetic 
value of meat is continuing at the University of Rochester, 
made possible by the establishment of two fellowships by the 
board. 

The past year witnessed the completion of the nation-wide 
survey of the retail meat trade, which has been in progress 
since 1924 under the supervision of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, and for which the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board was instrumental in securing a congressional appro- 
priation of $50,000. A final report in bulletin form will be 
issued shortly. The study of efficient. methods of retailing 
meats, embracing the cities of Chicago, Cleveland, and New 
York, was likewise finished during the year. In this study the 
hoard had the co-operation of retailers’ organizations. 


WYOMING WOOL GROWERS MEET 


HE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION of the 

Wyoming Wool Growers’ Association met at Thermopolis 
on July 15-17, with a good attendance from all parts of the 
state. Problems of the flockmaster were discussed by many 
speakers, among whom was United States Senator John B. 
Kendrick, whose home is in Sheridan. Mr. Kendrick declared 
that he was not in favor of changing the present tariff on 
wool, and voiced his opposition to the pending legislation for 
grazing control of the public domain, which, he said, would 
practically prohibit homesteading. E. P. Farlow, of Lander, 
president of the State Board of Sheep Commisisoners, said 
that Wyoming is free from scab, and recommended an increase 
in the sheep-inspection tax. Frank E. Lucas, secretary of 
state, urged wool-growers to take a more active interest in 
the state government, so as to obtain better legislation. E. N. 
Wentworth, director of Armour’s Live Stock Bureau, Chicago, 
spoke on the present condition of the live-stock industry, which 
he considered more favorable than for several years past. 


Among the resolutions passed were the following: 


Demanding retention of present tariff on wool; 

Asking for reduction in rentals of state grazing lands; 

Requesting that valuation for taxation of grazing lands 
be fixed at $2 an acre; 

Favoring direct taxation of all sheep in state for main- 
tenance of Board of Sheep Commissioners and to secure en- 
forcement of all sheep laws; 

Petitioning Department of Interior to establish additional 
live-stock trails; 

Demanding that federal government confirm title of state 
to all lands known as non-mineral lands at time of grant; 

Urging early passage by Congress of French-Capper bill, 
and enforcement of state truth-in-fabric law; 

Branding federal wool and live-stock statistics as detri- 
mental to industry; 
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Protesting against creation of additional national forests, 
parks, or game preserves, or enlargement of existing ones; 

Denouncing Rachford appraisal as basis for determining 
fees on national forests, and proposing that all moneys col- 
lected from national-forest grazing be paid to states for sup- 
port of schools and roads; 


Urging state round-up district law for eradication of wild 
horses; ; 


Asking change in law to require sheep from scabies- 
infested area to be inspected before leaving that area; 


Protesting against state law demanding dip for tick pro- 
tection; 


Expressing oppositicn to state law requiring a $10 license 
for trapping fur animals; 

Recommending that proceeds from sales of furs taken by 
federal predatory-animal hunters be returned to fund for ex- 
penses of Bureau of Biological Survey in eradication work; 

Condemning ruling of State Game Commission that bear 
is a game animal; 

Approving efforts of National Live Stock and Meat Board 
and Department of Agriculture for establishing uniform 
classes of live stock and meat; 

Indorsing National Wool Exchange. 


In the election of officers, K. H. Hadsell, of Rawlins, was 
given another term as president; Thomas Cooper, of Casper, 
was named vice-president; and J. B. Wilson, of McKinley, was 
continued as secretary-treasurer. 


COLORADO STOCKMEN IN MIDSUMMER 
MEETING 


= a AND BAD ROADS had cut down the attendance at 
the midsummer meeting of the Colorado Stock Growers’ 
Association, held in Gunnison, on the western slope of the 
Rocky Mountains, July 12-14; but what the gathering lacked 
in numbers it made up in spirit. Contributory to this effect 
were the delightful entertainment features provided for the 
visitors in connection with the annual celebration of Cattle- 
men’s Days, held on the same dates, including rodeos, a street 
fair, and a cowboys’ banquet. 

Illness in his family had prevented Harry J. Capps, pres- 
ident of the association, from being present, and Richard 
Dillon, vice-president, presided in his place. The subject that 
drew out the largest amount of interest was the survey of 
experiments at the Colorado Agricultural College, presented by 
Professor E. J. Maynard, who showed that feeders make the 
most profit from the finishing of calves. (Our leading article 
this month is a discussion by Professor Maynard of the con- 
clusions reached at the college with respect to the advantage 
of growing lighter beef.) Other speakers were James Chris- 
tensen, of the Packers and Stock-Yards Administration, Den- 
ver, and T. W. Tomlinson, secretary of the American National 
Live Stock Association. 

The resolutions adopted called for continued co-operation 
by the state with the federal government in the eradication of 
predatory animals; commended the establishment of a meat- 
grading service by the Department of Agriculture, as promot- 
ing the truth-in-meat movement and as promising much ben- 
efit to both producer and consumer; and requested that stock- 
yard companies operating in Colorado use home-grown hay. 


COLORADO WOOL GROWERS TO ORGANIZE 


HOUGH COLORADO IS ONE of the most important 

sheep-growing states of the West, it has hitherto had no 
state-wide organization of its sheepmen. This lack is now 
going to be remedied. Last month a number of representa- 
tive wool-growers met in Grand Junction and took the pre- 
liminary steps to the formation of such: an association. A 
second meeting will be held in September, when the organiza- 
tion is to be perfected. 


CATTLE AND BEEF PRICES 


O WHAT EXTENT have prices on dressed beef followed 

the decline in the cattle market? Has the downward trend 
in the better grades of steers since a year ago been reflected 
in a corresponding reduction in wholesale quotations on choice 
steer beef? On the other hand, how far has the advance in 
the commoner descriptions of females operated to raise the 
price of that class of product to the consumer? 

In order to satisfy itself on this score, and also to allay— 
or confirm—certain suspicions which have come to it from the 
outside, THE PRODUCER has compiled the below tables from 
data published by the Department of Agriculture. The figures 
present in the first column prices on live cattle, and wholesale 
prices on beef of comparable grades, per one hundred pounds, 
at Chicago, for a week in mid-July, 1926; in the second col- 
umn, prices for the corresponding week in 1925; and in the 
third column, the percentages of decrease (—) or increase (+) 
in 1926 over 1925: 

LIVE CATTLE 


(Per 100 pounds at Chicago) 























; e. ; 3-18, Percentage 
Grades => 17, ae 18 of Decrease 

Steers— i 

Prime and choice..................... $9.99 $13.41 —34.2 

NGOGG scsi ttec ics! bene sogdeh 9.60 11.79 —22.8 

TRYIN ss icc ectn ee 8.95 9.53 — 6.5 

RGGI 0S ences tics ada ee 7.36 7.48 —- 0:9 
Cows— 

Choice and good....................... 7.00 7.88 —12.6 

Medium and common.............. 5.30 | 4.92 + td 

BEEF 
(Per 100 pounds, wholesale, at Chicago) 
! 

Steers— 

GC EES EO OE $16.25 $19.35 —19.1 

NNN ni da oe Ba eens 15.00 17.50 —16.6 

NN icin esc Mpttcostsidagh | 13.75 14.00 — 18 

COUR os 5 ost rere te 12.20 10.75 +13.5 
Cows— | 

WSOOU inh cat er ea | 13.50 13.70 — 1.5 

NVA T SET YN oo ue eh gm eae | $225 10.65 +15.0 

ACT 8 5 seth heed oe | 10.90 8.15 +33.8 





From this tabulation the interesting fact appears that, 
whereas the reduction in live-steer prices, tapering gradually 
from the top down, begins with 34.2 and ends with 0.9 per 
cent, prices on steer beef show a decline for the best grade of 
only 19.1 per cent and, in the case of common, rise to a figure 
13.5 per cent higher than in 1925; and that, while common 
cows are selling at prices 7.7 per cent over those of 1925, 
carcasses from the same class are bringing no less than 33.8 
per cent more than they di¢ last year. 


THE CALENDAR 


August 30-September 1, 1926—National Ram Sale, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

September 12-19, 1926—Live Stock Show at Sesquicentennial 
International Exposition, Philadelphia, Pa. 

September 27-October 3, 1926—Seventeenth Annual Dairy Cattle 
Congress, Waterloo, Iowa. 

October 30-November 6, 1926—Pacific International Live Stock 
Exposition, Portland, Ore. 

November 13-20, 1926—American Royal Live Stock Show, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

November 27-December 4, 1926—International Live Stock Ex- 
position, Chicago, Ill. 

January 4-8,1927—Ogden Live Steck Show, Ogden, Utah. 

January 15-22, 1927—National Western Stock Show, Denver, Colo. 

March 5-12, 1927—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock Show, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


N THE MAIN, July was a good month for business, 
| with more activity than normally appears at this 
season. Prospects for the third quarter of the 
year now look somewhat more promising than gen- 
erally anticipated a short time back. Cotton goods 
and steel are conspicuous as furnishing about the best 
reports. There was a small gain in operations at steel- 
mills, with July buying and output not far from the 
largest on record for that month. The curtailment 
in textile production has apparently been checked, a 
better demand for fabrics has developed, and prices 
show a steady undertone, with some advances on 
specialties. Consumption of cotton in June exceeded 
that of May, and of June a year ago. Raw cotton and 
wool hold steady. The leather trade is in a slightly 
better condition, demand for all classes of leather 
having increased, and hide prices are higher. 

Automobile output for June was sharply lower 
than in May, and below that of a year ago. Car-load- 
ings for the third week of July were the heaviest of 
the year—mainly on account of the brisk marketing 
of grain in the Southwest. Production of soft coal is 
ahead of that of last year. 

Crops are very spotted. Winter wheat promises 
a larger yield than indicated a month ago. The out- 
look for spring wheat has been reduced by drought. 
Corn has likewise suffered from dry weather. The 
hay crop is below average. Wheat and corn are both 
selling higher than at the opening of July. 

Railroad gross and net earnings for June were 
materially higher than those for the same period a 
year ago. The favorable dividend action of various 
corporations has stimulated the buying of stocks, and 
at the end of July the stock market was more active 
and buoyant than for some time past. Bonds are 
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generally higher. The money market is_ steady. 
Foreign exchanges are irregular. 

Bradstreet’s food index number for the week end- 
ing July 29 was $3.43, compared with $3.45 for the 
previous week and $3.70 for the week ending July 
30, 1925. 


GRADING OF BEEF 


OME CONFUSION has arisen with respect to 
S just what grades of beef are to be marked 

under the government’s recent order. Are all 
classes and grades to bear the label, or just the top 
qualities? 

At the conference in Kansas City last month only 
two grades, “U. S. Prime” and “U. S. Choice,’”’ seem 
to have received attention. Of course, that meeting 
was called in the interest of “better beef.” “Better 
beef,” as defined by Editor Sanders, of the Breeder's 
Gazette, who is mainly responsible for the movement 
as well as for the conference, is concerned with 
increased production of the higher grades through a 
stimulated demand, and only in the second line gives 
consideration to labeling as one of the means through 
which this object can be attained. Mr. Sanders states 
that naturally he is not opposed to the marking of all 
beef down the whole line, but that his prime interest 
is with the better qualities. 


As far as we have been able to find out, although 
the labeling regulations of the Department of Agri- 
culture cover all classes and grades of beef, only the 
two top markings are at present being used. This 
may be because there has been no, or no sufficient, re- 
quest for others. Packers are under no obligation to 
adopt the system. Some of them have signified their 
willingness to render the service, provided there is 
enough of a demand for it from those to whom they 
sell. But it is wholly voluntary. The limitation to 
the two top grades may also be due to the depart- 
ment’s desire to see how the scheme works out before 
extending it further. 


At any rate, as matters now stand, whatever stim- 
ulus to the sale and production of “better beef” may 
result from stamping top-quality beef “prime” and 
“choice” under government guarantee, little encour- 
agement is offered to those—Mr. Plummer and others 
—who have been holding out for just “truth in 
meats.” As long as all beef is not marked, it will still 
be possible for the retailer who is so inclined to pawn 
off a flank steak from a cutter cow on an ignorant and 
gullible shopper as a porterhouse from a corn-fat- 
tened steer, and charge axporterhouse price—selling 
“cat meat” for high-grade beef. 

At Phoenix, Arizona, last January, the American 
National Live Stock Association passed this resolu- 
tion: 
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Resolved, That it, is’ the urgent desire and request of this 
association that immediat€ steps be taken to provide for the 
grading and marking of all beef, in both interstate and intra- 
state commerce, according to standard grades, based upon 
quality, in such manner as will clearly disclose on each retail 
cut its practical grade and quality. 


In our opinion, the marking of all beef would be 
of considerable more benefit to the vast majority of 
producers, as well as consumers, than marking only 
the most expensive qualities. The percentage of 
meat-buyers who are in the market for blue-ribbon 
beef is limited ; while it may be increased, it will never 
be large—the price prohibits. Again, the number of 
producers who cater to that class of trade is relatively 
small. For one thing, the price spread does not offer 
sufficient incentive; for another, pure-bred bulls are 
expensive; for a third, they do not have the proper 
facilities—principally the right kind of feed. 

On the other hand, if all meat were marked, good 
and bad, so that the public always would know that 
they are getting the exact qualities they ask and are 
willing to pay for, it would be natural to expect the 
consumption figure to move up. The one thing more 
than any other that turns people from meat, or any- 
thing else, is repeatedly to have foisted upon them an 
inferior article in the guise of a first-class product. 

The action of the ‘Better Beef” Conference is a 
step in the right direction. 


RATE INCREASE DENIED 


HEN WORD WAS RECEIVED of the rail- 

W\ roads’ application for a general freight-rate 

advance in the Western District, THE PRo- 

DUCER expressed the opinion that the move was meant 

as an offset to the possible effect of the Hoch-Smith 

Resolution, and that we could not imagine that the 

roads really expected to get what they asked for. 

Both of these hypotheses were met at the time by 

vigorous protest on the part of a spokesman for the 
carriers. 

Well, they didn’t get it. The reasons why their 
petition was denied are summarized elsewhere in this 
issue. We shall here but allude to the fact that the 
condition of the roads was found by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to be financially sound, on the 
whole prosperous, and not in any way requiring such 
assistance as was called for. For the rest, adjust- 
ment of minor inequalities was left to the roads them- 
selves. 

The petition of the American National Live Stock 
Association for lower live-stock rates, filed long be- 
fore the passage of the Hoch-Smith Resolution and 
wholly unconnected with it, as well as the issues raised 
under the resolution itself, were not decided, the 
cases being held open for further consideration; but 
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from the trend of the opinion denying the carriers’ 
plea we are probably safe in concluding that not much 
relief for the stockman is to be expected from the 
final verdict whenever the commission gets ready to 
hand it down. In other words, after all this smoke 
and dust has cleared away, we shall find ourselves 
pretty much where we were when the battle began, 
and ready to start over again. 

This seems a pity—a lot of precious time, reams 
of eloquence, and good money wasted. The position 
of the railroads, with their unlimited resources and 
abundance of legal talent, is less difficult than that of 
the organized stockmen, who have a superfluity of 
neither, and for whom a fresh campaign would in- 
volve serious sacrifices. Under the circumstances, we 
can see in the decision little to gloat about on either 
side. 


BASIS FOR FIXING LIVE-STOCK RATES 


URING THE HEARINGS in the freight-rate 
1D cases the point was repeatedly emphasized by 
witnesses for producers that, even although 
western live-stock rates might be relatively lower 
than rates on many other commodities, and perhaps 
do not yield the same percentage of profit, they should 
be viewed in their proper relation to the aggregate 
amount of business originating in the whole territory 
involved. 

The range country is pre-eminently a live-stock 
country, and in all human likelihood forever will be. 
Without the herds of cattle and sheep that now roam 
this vast domain, it would be little but a desert. The 
stockman has reclaimed it for civilization. He has 
founded its settlements and built its towns. He, and 
his industry and his needs, are the sources of what- 
ever local traffic the railroads derive. Their success 
or failure is bound up with his. If he prospers, so 
will eventually they. Without him, and the business 
which his presence has made possible, the balance on 
their operating account over vast stretches of this 
inhospitable land would represent a definite loss. 

In fixing their rate schedules, it is but fair that 
the carriers keep these things in mind. If the earn- 
ings of some of them have failed to reach the 534 per 
cent allowed them under section 15-a of the Trans- 
portation Act, they should remember that such profits 
as they do make are considerably higher than those 
of the great majority of the stockmen whose territory 
they traverse, and on whose patronage they so 
largely depend. This is no time for the carriers to 
insist on their pound of flesh. 

Considerations such as these have been given due 
weight by our neighbors on the north. Recently the 
Washington Farmer, of Spokane, drew attention to 
the fact that wheat-growers in the western provinces 
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of Canada are enjoying freight rates about one-half 
of what American farmers pay for having their grain 
hauled. 
though on paper these rates are low, the grain rates 
—or, rather, the grain traffic, with the resultant bus- 
iness that it procures, with the tremendous increase 
that it gives to the purchasing power of the West— 
works to the benefit of the system,” said a speaker in 
the Canadian Parliament in defense of the rates. 
And he went on to state: “It is perfectly true that 
.. . there is an actual loss in carrying some of those 
grain hauls. Nevertheless, there is a large resultant 
profit in it, arising out of the traffic which that grain 
movement in turn makes.” 


Would it not be wise, as well as more generous, for 


our western carriers to apply similar broad principles 
in matters dealing with rate problems? 





Edward L. Burke 


DWARD LATHROP BURKE, second vice-presi- 

H dent of the American National Live Stock 

Association, died in Boston on July 20. In him 

the association has lost one of its staunchest sup- 

porters, and the live-stock industry a champion of 
ability and courage. 

Edward Burke was born at Waverly, Iowa, in 1864. 
Almost immediately after his graduation from Yale, 
in 1887, he engaged in an agricultural enterprise in 
Nebraska, in partnership with William Kent, later a 
congressman from California. At an early stage of 
this enterprise Burke became the executive head of 
the firm, which gradually developed its property by 
means of feeding operations that at one time included 
not only cattle and hogs, but also sheep. The heads 
of the firm of Kent & Burke Company soon came to 
believe that the conditions surrounding the marketing 
of live stock needed correction. In seeking a real- 
ization of this view, Burke was again the active part- 
ner, although Kent was wholly with him in sympathy 
and rendered useful service, both in and out of Con- 
gress. They elected to join hands with the American 
National Live Stock Association as the strongest and 
most militant organization in the field representing 
the producers, and the results are written in the his- 
tory of that association. 

Burke’s first conspicuous service was in the po- 
sition of vice-chairman of the Market Committee, to 
which he was nominated when that committee was 
first organized in 1916, and to which he was reap- 
pointed each year thereafter as long as the committee 
continued to function. Although the chairman, Henry 
A. Jastro, was always a source of counsel and in- 
spiration, his advancing age and geographical remote- 
ness from the market centers and from the national 
capital had the inevitable effect of leaving the greater 
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EDWARD L. BURKE 


part of the work in Burke’s hands, and it was on him 
that the preparation and presentation of the com- 
mittee’s report devolved each year. 

The duties so imposed on him were carried out with 
a devotion which made light of personal sacrifice, and 
brought to the front that capacity for steady and un- 
swerving drive on the job in hand which was one of 
his chief characteristics. He had the gift of seeing the 
essentials of any question and of ignoring the less im- 
portant details, which was of the highest value in the 
kind of work he had undertaken. At the same time 
his complete lack of egoism made him an ideal team- 
worker. When, from his seat in the gallery of the 
House of Representatives, he witnessed the final scene 
when the Packers and Stock-Yards Act was passed by 
that body, it was far from his thought that to him 
more than to any other one man, in or out of Congress, 
the enactment of that measure was due. Yet those 
who lived through the history of the making of that 
law know this to be the case. It would be useless to 
pretend that the law as it passed was the law that 
Burke would have written, but its enactment marked 
a long step in advance, inasmuch as it brought under 
federal control the agencies through which live stock 
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was marketed, and even established the principle of 
government control of the national packers. This, 
too, Burke saw and appraised at its value, while some 
of his associates were discouraged. 

Wher this bill had taken its place on the statute- 
books, Burke was a tired man. Five years of the 
struggle for legislation did not leave him unmarked, 
and it is doubtful if he ever again recovered in full the 
physical resilience that in youth had won him selection 
for his ’varsity crew, and in middle life had made him 
incapable of acknowledging defeat. But his mind 
was clear as ever, and he was ready as ever to break 
a lance for the live-stock industry, whose cause he had 
made his own. 

In 1921 he was one of the first among the pro- 
ducers to accept the idea of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, and the plan on which the consti- 
tution of the board was afterwards based was largely 
his handiwork. In 1924, when the President’s Agri- 
cultural Conference was in session, he addressed a 
letter to that body which was a masterly statement of 
the live-stock producers’ case and of the remedies that 
he considered should be applied to the situation. Up 
to the last his letters to senators and congressmen on 
agricultural problems were models of clear thinking. 

He carried into public life the same scrupulous 
standard of honor that marked his private dealings. 
He never descended to disparagement of an opponent, 
no matter how bitter the controversy. He fought 
systems and conditions, not men. 

During recent months his health had become a 
cause of anxiety to his friends, but none anticipated 
a rapid decline. Only a few weeks before his death 
he had journeyed to New Haven, drawn there by two 
events to each of which he had looked forward with 
pride and pleasure—the graduation from his old col- 
lege of his son, Edward L., Jr., and the reunion of his 
old crew on the fortieth anniversary of their race 
against Harvard, every member of that crew being 
then still living. Afterwards he went to Maine for a 
few weeks’ vacation; but the gravity of his condition 
soon became apparent, and he was taken to Boston for 
surgical treatment. The cause of death was tumor on 
the brain. 

* * * 


To the above appreciation, written by C. M. O’Donel, 
president of the American National Live Stock Association, 
we wish to add the following tribute from Senator John B. 
Kendrick, past president, contained in a private letter to the 
editor of THE PRODUCER: 


Nothing in a long while has grieved and distressed 
me so much as the report of Mr. Burke’s death. Dur- 
ing the past few years many opportunities to meet 
and visit with him had brought us into closer and 
closer relationship, and I had naturally come to ap- 
preciate him as one of my nearest and dearest personal 
friends. His death brings to mind the passage of the 
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Scriptures which reads: 
fallen in Israel.” 

He was, indeed, a strong and clear-headed cham- 
picn of the things in which he believed. Our as- 
sociation, according to my judgment, has not claimed 
among its membership a more capable or courageous 
defender of its principles since the day of its organi- 
zation than Edward L. Burke. To his many close 
friends his loss is, indeed, an irreparable one. 


“Today a brave man has 





CATTLE PRICES IN 1925 


NDER THE STIMULUS of a decreased production of 
U pork, a prosperous industrial situation, and higher prices 
for food products generally, the cattle market in 1925 showed 
a noticeable improvement over that of preceding years, we 
read in the Department of Agriculture’s “Annual Live-Stock 
Market Review for 1925,” which contains much statistical 
material, compiled by H. M. Conway, of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. The upward trend comprised all descrip- 
tions of cattle, but was particularly marked in better-grade 
steers, which were placed on the loftiest level since 1920. 
Favorable conditions in the range country, with the exception 
of the Southwest, resulted in a heavy early movement to 
Kansas and Oklahoma pastures, where the cattle finished rap- 
idly, being shipped to market earlier than usual and com- 
manding prices that averaged $1.85 higher than in 1924. The 
early movement of heavy, well-finished grass steers resulted 
in a scarcity of this quality at the period when they normally 
are abundant, with a consequent heavy run of “warmed-up” 
animals toward the close of the year. 

According to the figures presented in this survey, prices 
of all cattle slaughtered under federal inspection in 1925 
averaged $7.12 per 100 pounds, as compared with $6.64 in 
1924, $6.85 in 1923, $6.59 in 1922, and $6.65 in 1921. 

A better measure of the prosperity of an industry than 
the actual prices received for its products is, however, the pur- 
chasing power of these products, says Mr. Conway. The pur- 
chasing power of a commodity is the amount of other com- 
modities that its unit value will buy. As applied to cattle, a 
higher purchasing power would mean that cattle prices would 
rise to a point relatively higher than the price index of the 
things which the cattleman needs. During the past two years 
the purchasing power of cattle advanced from 67 in 1924 to 
73 in 1925, using prices from 1909 to 1914 as a base at 100. 
The combined live-stock figure in the same period rose from 
68 to 84. The previous high point for cattle was in 1914, 
when their purchasing power reached 123. 


LIVE-STOCK INDEX NUMBERS 


SING AVERAGE PRICES for the five-year period 1921-25 
as a base at 100, Dr. Tage U. H. Ellinger, director of the 
Department of Live Stock Economics of the International Live 
Stock Exposition, Chicago, has made the following computa- 
tion of average live-stock prices for the month of June, 1926: 


PIII cscs stasssiacsscxeriatcsaiestainsplumateniebctencnundca tag aaa 104 
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NEI 1 cools cee as catucted ens das dawazecapeaucs ons taedaaky soto 160 
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Correcting the figures for seasonal fluctuations, he finds 
that the average price of cattle per cwt. increased from $6.69 
to $7.12; of calves, from $9.72 to $9.88; of hogs, from $13.80 
to $14.59; and of sheep, from $12.48 to $14.14. 
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years 7 Commander Donald B. MacMillan has ordered from 
See 4 Swift & Company the meat products for his latest Arctic Expedition. 
it 100. Sa ae ‘ 
.from Commander MacMillan’s scientific studies in the Polar Regions have brought him world- 
1914, wide recognition. 
cai The noted explorer realizes the necessity of having the best foods and supplies in order 
4 that members of his party may enjoy the good health necessary to carry on their labors. 
} In 1923 Swift & Company was proud to[becalled upon tofurnish thesupplies for the Expedition. 
921-25 In 1925 a repeat order for the Geographic Society trip was a satisfaction. 
Tae 4 In ordering for the trip scheduled to start from Wiscasset, Maine, on June 1, Commander 
mputa- i MacMillan said: “We want supplies such as you have furnished before, the best as always 
,, 1926: A and packed with the usual Swift care.” 
4 a When the Bowdoin and the Sachem sail, Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon, Brookfield 
: 4 Butter and “Silverleaf’ Brand Pure Lard, and other products, will help to furnish many 
- appetizing Arctic meals. 
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THAT BUFFALO BARBECUE 
DENVER, CoLo., July 15, 1926. 


To THE PRODUCER: 


The article which my old friend Will Barnes has been 
writing for THE PRODUCER, under the title of “Looking Back- 
ward,” has been all well enough until it drifted into a history 
of the big buffalo barbecue given in January, 1898, at the 
Denver stock-yards, of which entertainment I was the greatly 
abused and amused chairman, and more or less manager. As 
something might happen to me, and to preserve the record, I 
want to supplement Mr. Barnes’s excellent article by some 
facts that may be both interesting and instructive to the pres- 
ent generation. 

In the first place, the credit for getting the crowd to- 
gether should be given to Charlie Martin, the first secretary of 
the National Live Stock Association. Charlie was a rare fabri- 
cator, a member of the Press Club, and his copy was sought 
by the papers all over the country. The truth about the prep- 
arations were sufficient to excite interest without distorting 
things, but with Charlie Martin’s paint-brush they became 
startling advertisements, bringing thousands of people to Den- 
ver—many on foot or by fast freight—and I am quite sure also 
had much to do with giving the Denver live-stock market a 
very important boost, to say nothing of the publicity for the 
National Live Stock Association. The idea was to attract peo- 
ple to Denver first, and feed them afterwards, if we could! But 
to facts: 

Will Barnes is away off on some of the things he tells— 
such, for instance, as the quantity of food prepared. The plan 
we first worked out was to provide what seemed a grand sup- 
ply; but, fearing a shortage, we increased this 50 per cent. 

So that you may understand what actually took place, I 
quote here in full a letter from his colored highness, the chief 
cook, who the day before the affair was ready and willing to 
go on a strike. This letter is one of my treasures. Needless 
to say, all demands were met, and what he prepared was very 
fine indeed. Practically every colored man in Denver applied 
for a job to skin ’possum, of which delicacy we had received 
225 dozen—not twenty-four head, as stated by Mr. Barnes. 
Here is the cook’s letter: 

“DENVER COLO., Jan. 23 1898 


“GENTS OF THE BARBECUE COMMITTEE: 


“I taken your contract to do your cooking for you with 
the understanding that all I would have to cook would be 5 
steers, 2 buffaloes, 2 bears, and 144 dozen of possum. I were 
to dig the pits, furnished my own help to wit. cooks, 
carvers, and dish washers, and also the basting. Since my 
contract you have found it necessary to increase that amount 
of meat one half which necessitates that I should increase my 
force of help acordinaly. Therefore I would be pleased to ask 
you to raise the amount of the price agreeded upon from 200 
to 275 a difference of $75 And at that figures I will be able 
to furnish all the necessary help I need and gaurentee you the 
best barbecue ever served in the west. 

“Yours respectfully 


“1. B. Hua” 


Among other provisions furnished were 3,500 loaves of 
Old Homestead Bread—a special baking of the choicest kind 
of bread—all piled up near the barbecue pits like cord-wood. 
That is lots of bread! We also had a large car of choice spe- 
cial beer, donated by Zang, with the kegs posted about thirty 
feet apart, ready to tap. 

The blue railway tickets to the yards, including admit- 
tance, were printed by Smith-Brooks. I think the first issue 
included 50,000. Then we got 25,000 more; and, to make sure 
that there were enough, George Ballantine and George Vallery, 
on their own hook, had an extra 50,000 struck off for their 
own special distribution. Anyone in town who did not have 
at least 100 or more tickets was not a “leading citizen.” 

Very early in the day it was evident that a riot was brew- 
ing. At the Union Station about 10,000 or more people took 
possession of the waiting-rooms and concourse, and when the 
Burlington backed the empty coaches into the station, possibly 
fifty or more, to carry the crowd, pandemonium broke loose, 
the mob tearing down the big ten-foot iron fence used to keep 
people off the tracks. Then they seized the train and forced 
their departure ahead of time. Not less than 300 men rode on 
each of the locomotives, covering every part of them. Those 
inside amused themselves by slashing the nice plush coverings 
of the car seats from one end to the other, kicking out win- 
dows, and causing other destruction. It cost the Burlington 
about $20,000 to repair its equipment after it was over. 

When these trainloads of hoodlums from all parts of the 
country arrived at the yards, “the stuff was all off;” for they 
charged on the food like a band of wild Indians. We had fed 
about 5,000 people before the gang arrived, but most of the 
stockmen had planned to come out on a special train with 
President Springer and the band, and mighty little food did 
they get. 

When I saw what was about to happen, we got all our 
waiters (leading Denver citizens) together, and managed to 
get about twenty kegs of the beer that we had placed around 
back into the refrigerator car, and locked it.’ Fortunately a 
switch engine was able to pull it down to the end of the 
yards, or there is no telling what might have happened. 

There were many outstanding events. One was the at- 
tack made by the mob on the Denver City Troop of Cavalry, 
under Major Hill, which came out unmounted, to help main- 
tain order. The bread was used as ammunition, and the way 
those soldiers were treated was spectacular, to say the least. 
But Major Hill was sensible about it, and got his men away 
from the place as fast as possible—but not in good order. 

Men who know crowds estimated that from 40,000 to 
50,000 people participated in the attack. Of course, next day 
the papers had to pick on someone and “lay the blame just 
where it belonged”—and naturally I was “it.” I have some of 
those clippings among my choicest treasures. Certainly it was 
grand. One of the clippings was sent to me from Dublin, Ire- 
land, wherein an editor of that city commented at length on the 
hundreds of people who were killed, and compared it to the 
bread riots in Russia when the Czar distributed bread to the 
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people at St. Petersburg. But this event helped put the Den- 
ver live-stock market on the map. From that day to this it 
has never stopped growing. More than that, it was recognized 
that the National Live Stock Association must be of some 
importance, if just one of its side-feature entertainments could 
attract 40,000 visitors to get a smell of the 225 dozen savory 
‘possums being basted by Charlie Hill, master-chef of the 
affair. 


A. E. DERICQLES. 


CATTLE PRICES IN MAY 


Cuicago, IL., July 19, 1926. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

In an item in the July issue of THE PRODUCER, entitled 
“Cattle Still Lagging Behind,” the price index numbers pub- 
lished by the Department of Live Stock Economics of the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition were listed, and the remark 
made that the low May index was not in accordance with the 
fact that top prices in Chicago this year were 72 cents higher 
than the average for the five years 1921 to 1925. 


It is true that top prices at Chicago have been higher this 
year, but the awerage price on all cattle purchased by inspected 
packers has shown no such improvement. The actual prices 
paid were: in 1921, $7.24; in 1922, $7.33; in 1923, $7.82; in 
1924, $7.92; in 1925, $8.16; and in 1926, $7.69. The average 
price for the first five years is $7.69—exactly the same as the 
average price this year. 

Our index numbers are, moreover, not based on the aver- 
age price for the month of May alone, but on prices for the 
entire five years. This method of calculation accounts for the 
fact that the index number 98 for May, 1926, shows a decline 
in values slightly below average. It so happens that May 
prices in these five years have been a little lower than the reg- 
ular seasonal trend would suggest. The main lesson of the 
index numbers for 1926 is the regrettable one that, when the 
regular seasonal trend is taken into consideration, the value 
of all grades of cattle lumped together has declined 10 per 
cent since January. 

TAGE U. H. ELLINGER. 


DO NOT LOWER CATTLE TARIFF 


CANTON, MONT., July 16, 1926. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


I wish to compliment you on your editorial in your July 
number, entitled “Should the Cattle Tariff Be Lowered?” You 
have hit the nail on the head. I think, if there should be 
any change in the tariff with Canada on cattle, it should be 
increased instead of lowered. 

When cattle were allowed to enter from Canada free of 
duty, I have had cattle en route from North Dakota to Chicago, 
and seen the market change from 50 cents to $1 per hundred 
pounds while they were between St. Paul and Chicago, owing 
to the number coming in from the provinces of western 
Canada, 


A. B. Cook. 


THE “BETTER BEEF” CONFERENCE 


Kansas City, Mo., July 31, 1926. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


The “Better Beef” meeting was most representative of 
the entire industry. I believe it will be a good thing to label 
the better cuts of beef. The only possible difficulty that I can 
see is that beef ought to be ripened before sale. The labeling 
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of a green cow, and selling it to the trade, might possibly 
result in dissatisfaction. 

Certainly it would be a benefit to men who produce good 
cattle and men who feed good cattle. I think it will have 
about the same result as the marketing of certified milk and 
other special products. Those who can afford to will buy bet- 
ter cuts at remunerative prices; those who cannot afford it 
will continue to buy in the same manner in which they are 
now buying. It will also prevent the retailers from offering 
beef as prime, and substituting some other kind for it. I 
think it is a move in the right direction. 


W. A. COCHEL, 
Managing Editor, Weekly Kansas City Star. 


SUPERIORITY OF YEARLING 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


HIS SEASON’S CHAPTER of cattle-trade history is not 

closed with the disastrous performance of the big bullock. 
What the yearling has done should be an inspiration to beef- 
makers. Anything weighing from 1,100 pounds down has 
found its own way over the scales, and in the case of 700- to 
900-pound yearlings—both steers and heifers—the market has 
been opened daily by a scramble to get possession of the crop, 
which has been by no means meager. While thousands of 
heavy cattle have had to sell at $9 to $9.50, thousands of 
yearlings, weighing from 1,000 pounds down, have earned $10 
to $10.65, straight heifers reaching $10.50. 

Little cattle have demonstrated superiority. Every calf 
put in last fall has paid well for its board, and the long pro- 
cession of yearlings that trooped to the Corn Belt during the 
winter has justified the operation. Many of the big cattle 
have realized 50 to 75 cents per cwt. under initial cost in the 
final transaction, resultant figuring draining the red-ink bottle. 
Some victims of the débacle have taken their loss philosophic- 
ally, checking up, and deciding that fattening big steers is too 
hazardous to continue; others have resorted to profanity— 
which, after all, in such emergencies, furnishes consolation to 
many. 

Money lost on this season’s crop of big cattle will never 
be even approximated. It has been distributed among so 
many individuals that the financial blow was broken. The 
moral is that little heavy beef, regardless of how good it 
may be, is needed by the trade, and that the hazard inci- 
dental to carrying steers into excessive weights is always 
present. Each year killers can use fewer of that kind, New 
York and Boston being the only remaining reliable outlets for 
such beef, and they are steadily narrowing. A Boston man 
sent a load of 1,800-pound bullocks to that market from 
Chicago in June, finding such restricted demand for that kind 
of beef that he resorted to the expedient of killing them after 
the beef had been sold, which consumed two weeks. 

Present conditions may be reversed a year hence. After 
this trimming, feeders will fight shy of big cattle; and cost 
of feed is always a potent factor. Corn prospects are any- 
thing but luminous, and material advance in cost will naturally 
restrict long feeding, which is essential to making mammoth 
bullocks. 


Canada Proposes to Meet United States Cattle Duty 


Equalization of the duty on cattle imported into Canada 
with that levied on imports by the United States has been 
recommended by the Agriculture Committee of the Canadian 
House of Commons. According to this plan, “if the United 
States tariff be removed or reduced, the Canadian tariff would 
thereupon be removed or reduced to the same extent.” 
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CROP PROSPECTS 


UBJECT TO REVISION as the season advances, the fol- 
lowing estimates of the grain, hay, and potato crops for 
1926, on the basis of the situation as it presented itself on July 
1, and of cotton as of July 16, have been given out by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, with comparisons of actual 
harvest returns for 1925: 
1926 1925 


Winter wheat (bu.)..... 567,762,000 398,486,000 


Spring wheat (bu.)..... 199,595,000 270,879,000 

All wheat (bu.)........ 767,357,000 669,365,000 
SE TD iiiipaccniinicaconcescnc 2,660,780,000 2,900,581,000 
NE UD icesincnecinctotcicvets 1,334,260,000 1,501,909,000 
saney (buwU,) 22sec cc: 190,959,000 218,002,000 
BRO MPU) 2.03 hs ones .... 39,666,000 48,696,000 
Hay—tame (tons) ........ 77,800,000 86,500,000 
Potatoes (bu.) ..............-. 334,044,000 328,243,000 
Cotton (bales) ...........:... 15,368,000 16,086,000 


Copious rains late in June over most of the important 
winter-wheat states improved the outlook for that crop consid- 


“It’s a hard job 
--let me do it for you” 


S what our labor-sav- 

ing gas and electric 
appliances would say if 
they could speak. Our 
time-payment plan makes 
it advisable for every 
housewife to investigate 
our sales floor. 


Public Service Company 
of Colorado 





erably, with a consequent increase of about 25,000,000 bushels 
over the previous government forecast. The harvest is making 
rapid progress, and the quality of the grain in most cases is 
reported to be excellent. The gain in winter wheat is, how- 
ever, partially offset by a decline in the spring-planted vari- 
eties, due to unfavorable weather conditions early in the sea- 
son. Total production of winter and spring wheat combined is 
indicated to be approximately 100,000,000 bushels above last 
year’s harvest, but 35,000,000 bushels short of the five-year 
average 1921-25. 

Growth of corn is reported to be backward and uneven on 
account of the lateness and coolness of the season, and lack 
of sufficient moisture over large areas. Conditions, however, 
were improving as the statistics were being tabulated. The 
crop forecast of 2,661,000,000 bushels is one of the lowest on 
record, being 244,000,000 bushels below the yield of 1925 and 
188,000,000 bushels under the five-year average. 

While droughts in most of the eastern and southern states 
have reduced the prospect for the hay crop, the situation in 
the West and Southwest generally is favorable, due to better 
moisture conditions. A reduction for the whole United States 
of 9,000,000 tons from last year’s harvest, and 13,000,000 tons 
under the five-year average, is foreshadowed. The yield of 
wild, or prairie, hay has not been estimated, but the very low 
condition indicates that much of it will not be deemed worth 
cutting. 

With respect to the corn, potato, and cotton predictions 
it should, of course, be borne in mind that much will depend 
upon weather conditions from now on. 

No definite data are as yet at hand regarding the world’s 
wheat production for the current season. Canada’s crop is 
estimated at 349,000,000 bushels, against 411,000,000 bushels 
last year. Eight countries of the Northern Hemisphere (not 
including the United States) that have reported so far have 
estimated their 1926 aggregate at 701,658,000 bushels, which 
compares with a yield of 721,530,000 bushels for the same 
countries in 1925. In Europe, outside of Russia, a good harvest 
is looked for, although it is not expected that the bumper crop 
of 1925 will be equaled. 


DIVISION OF CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


RGANIZATION of the Division of Co-operative Market 
Q ing, under the terms of the Co-operative Marketing Bill 
passed by Congress just before adjourning, is rapidly going 
forward at the Department of Agriculture. The former Divi- 
sion of Agricultural Co-operation has been disbanded, and its 
personnel transferred to the new division, where it will be con- 
siderably enlarged. Chris L. Christensen, who for the past two 
years has been in charge of the co-operative marketing work, 
will head the new division. 

Included in the activities to be undertaken will be the col 
lection, study, and dissemination of information regarding the 
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_tiaegat 
co-operative movement in the United States and foreign coun- ——— : - a ey 
tries, business technique and marketing methods developed by | | 
farmers’ co-operative enterprises, investigation of conditions | BPN Ane 
of supply and demand, analysis of price trends, etc. A corps | j | 
: of specialists in commodity marketing, familiar with the re- y | 
search and service work of the department, will form a link 
EB of special contact with existing co-operatives. It is also con- 
: templated to assist agricultural colleges and co-operative asso- 
’ ciations in working out an educational program in marketing. 
P While no appropriation was made in the law for carrying 
4 out its provisions, the sum of $150,000 is available under the 259) P 
E deficiency bill, with an additional $50,800 previously voted for 3 ; Ari, ry, lf 
z co-operative marketing work. ; : Hi | 
| DN IY" % Des | 
Is HU | 
4 % ” 
is a WILLIAMS MADE CHIEF OF FARM LOAN BOARD | 
. OLLOWING THE RESIGNATION of Robert A. Cooper, e e | 
. a of South Carolina, as head of the Federal Farm Loan P | 
is Kt Board, Albert C. Williams, of Texas, has been named to suc- remlum 1S S 
- 4 ceed him. Mr. Cooper, however, remains as a member of the 
sa j board. ° 
4 Mr. Williams, prior to his appointment on the Farm Loan 
- 4 Board, was active in the affairs of the Texas and Southwest- Now Available | 
x 4 ern Cattle Raisers’ Association and was for several years editor 
r, i of that organization’s monthly, The Cattleman. He is well and 
7 ES favorably known in live-stock circles throughout the West. é 1926 a 
on iF 
id 3 P ifi I a | Li 
; FOOT-AND-MOUTH SCIENTISTS RETURN acific International Live 
es 3 


in . ‘tas COMMISSION sent to Europe last year to study the 

be foot-and-mouth disease has returned, and is now busy 
| writing its report. Countries visited were France, Germany, 
Ke | England, Denmark, Sweden, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, 


Stock Exposition 


Portland, Oregon 


















of bs Austria, Hungary, and Italy. Investigations were made re- $ ° ° 
ve be garding the causal agent of the contagion, and the different 100,000 in Premiums 
th re methods of control employed. It is hoped that the material ; 
ra gathered will be valuable in solving some of the problems aris- Breed Entries Close October 10 
eis ing from this troublesome animal epidemic. Fat Entries Close October 20 
nd / Greater and larger than ever before. Pure- 
j bred Beef and Dairy Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 
d’s $ Goats, Horses. Land and Dairy Products 
is i FOR SALE Show. Industrial Exhibits. Largest Horse 
els ; Show Premium List in America. 
rot 500 K-T range steers, two’s and long TRUTH IN MEATS 
ive two’s; white and brockle faces; all de- ; me 
“el aie Mek é Practical demonstration and exhibits 
ich 1orned. Delivery October and Novem- afforded during entire period of Expo- 
me ber at Rifle, Colorado. sition, stimulating the demand for 
est Wotei in Win better grades of Beef, encouraging 
rop 2 the Retailer and educating the Con- 
i Baer Bros. Land and Cattle Co. —— 
4 Meeker, Colorado 
3 Address 0. M. Plummer, General Manager 
211 N. W. Bank Building, Portland, Ore. 
cet : 
ml Pacific International Live 
ing i GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS acific international Live 
ivi- a o,° 
a 3 Sire feeder calves that command a premium. S k E 
its a Champion feeders at Denver four out of five past toc xposition, Inc. 
on- i ears were Shorthorns. 
—_ ws will assist you to locate suitable Shorth rhage Pea 
s 1 ssist you to locate sui e orthorns. / 
rk, October 30-November 6 | 
s ° . . 
“i American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association | en 


the 


13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
















THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN JULY 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 
. CuHIcAGoO, ILL., August 1, 1926. 


N EXASPERATINGLY MIXED CATTLE SITUATION 
A almost “beggars description,” as the delirious newspaper 
reporters frequently say. Not all cattle have acquired a bad 
reputation at the market, but the big steer has done a mid- 
summer stunt for which there is scant precedent. Of course, 
market antics are susceptible of explanation, but that is poor 
solace to victims, whose name is legion. There must be some 
reason why a load of bullocks worth $15 a year ago has had 
difficulty in beating $9.50 this season. The explanation is that 
feeders, stimulated by cheap corn and the high market last 
summer, prepared too many 1,300- to 1,600-pound steers, with 
a few weighing as high as 1,800 pounds. Yearlings have given 
a good account of themselves, and will continue to do so. When 
the old crop of big steers runs out, this class will also sell 
more readily. Grass cattle have butted into the game in 
seasonal manner, smashing values down to a pre-war basis. 


Too Many Heavy Cattle Being Finished 


Again the beef-shortage shouters have earned discredit. 
It was coming to them. What they ignored in making their 
overconfident forecasts was a steady procession of unfinished 
cattle all through the winter from the trans-Missouri region 
into the Corn Belt to consume cheap grain. Nebraska feeders 
went the limit, repeating their error of the previous season, 
when they overdid the making of heavy cattle. To nurse a 
market that did not pan out well early in the season, feeders 
carried cattle along in the futile hope of better selling con- 
ditions, until they had accumulated excess tallow and were 
“wasty” from the viewpoint of killers and retailers. Again 
consumers asserted their aversion to fat beef by turning it 
down with both thumbs, which accounted for a demoralized 
fat-cattle trade late in July, so far as heavy steers were con- 
cerned, as yearlings always did well—at least relatively. 


Little Demand for Steers with Weight 


The débacle came during the latter half of July, when 
demand for good bullocks with weight all but disappeared. 
From a $10 to $10.50 basis, price sagged until $9 to $9.50 
took fat steers good enough for any trade, and decent weighty 
bullocks, fed considerable corn, went as low as $8.50; choice 


This Is Fly Time 


We make a fine fly repellant—sells 5 gallons 
for $6.00 F. O. B. Denver. 


Ask for stock- 
growers’ price list No. 305—it describes our 
dips and disinfectants. 


The Antiseptic Products Company 
3105 Walnut St., Denver, Colo. 
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yearlings selling meanwhile at $10.25 to $10.65, thus reversing 
conditions of a year ago, when heavy bullocks sold at $15 and 
yearlings were at a slight discount. At this juncture feeders, 
thrown into a semi-panic, began dumping heavy cattle, appar- 
ently disregarding values, until it was necessary to radio a 
“hold ’em back” appeal. Thousands of good cattle were car- 
ried from day to day, in efforts to elicit bids, and ever the 
market sought lower levels. 


Yearlings Meeting with Ready Sale 


Yearlings, both steers and heifers, did surprisingly well, 
in contrast with heavier cattle. The line of demarkation be- 
tween popularity and its reverse was 1,200 pounds, and the 
less weight a bullock toted over the scales, the more celerity 
buyers displayed in closing trades. New York actually sent 
kosher orders for 1,000- to 1,100-pound steers, instead of the 
customary 1,400- to 1-600-pound critters. A steer weighing 
over 1,500 pounds could not get a bid for several days after 
reaching the market. Each morning buyers went out early to 
clean up the available supply of little cattle, then repaired to 
the seclusion of their offices to await orders, frequently failing 
to reappear on that session. Steers and heifers in mixed loads 
weighing under 1,000 pounds sold readily at $10 to $10.50, and 
straight heifers up to $10.30. Even the second-grade class of 
yearlings, at $9.25 to $9.75, got action. 


Grassers Decline Sharply 


With the advent of grassers, that phase of the trade ran 
into tribulation. An abrupt decline of about $1 per cwt. was 
registered on grass steers, cows, and heifers, until $6.50 to $8 
took most of such steers, $4.25 to $5.50 the cow delegation, 
and $4.75 to $6 most of the grass heifers. A high-soaring 
canner and cutter market joined the procession, the collapse 
in that trade putting it on a $3 to $4 basis. Stock cattle lost 
1 to $1.50 per cwt., country demand being satisfied largely at 
£5.50 to $6.50. 

Break in Hogs Delayed 


July recorded the break in hog prices that usually occurs 
in June. From $15, the top price dropped unresistingly to 
$13.75, from which there was a logical reaction. At the crest 
of the June rise, average cost of hogs at Chicago reached 
$14.50; before the end of June it was well under the $12 mark, 
free marketing of fat sows putting that grade down to a $10 
to $10.75 basis. Assumption that the country would retain its 
entire sow population to expand pork production proved erro- 
neous, as the hog run during the latter half of July was 
freighted with females, fat as seals and weighing anywhere 
from 300 to 500 pounds, that had been held to convert cheap 
corn. How long these will run is anybody’s guess, but corn 
plenitude always has insured fat hogs in abundance. Naturally 
existing feed conditions have put a substantial premium on 
light hogs, or a penalty on heavy grades, whichever may be 
the more fitting method of stating the case. Heavy packing 
sows have been selling as low as $9.50, and heavy butcher 
hogs, prime as eggs, down to $11.50, while the feather-weight 
class has flirted with the $14 mark, even after a dollar break 
in July. What will happen needs no seer to forecast, as a new 
crop of shotes is in the making stage, and in all probability 
will descend on the market in September, when killers will 
take a swat at light-hog prices. Even on a $10 basis for pack- 
ing sows, they are making substantial returns for the corn 
consumed, so that nobody is kicking strenuously, the usual 
complaint being: “I did not think we would get a $2 break 
in July, after getting through June safely.” . 


Prices Still High 


The fact is that hogs have been high all summer, and are 
high now, which has restricted consumption to some extent. 
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Young Steers 


For Sale 


Now in Colorado and Nebraska pas- 
tures—near Lamar, Colorado, and Val- 
entine, Nebraska. 


Excellent quality and 
condition 


Moderate prices 
All vaccinated 


Will contract for fall delivery. 


The deRicqles Agency 


412 Boston Block Denver, Colo. 
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For Sale 


High-Class Dehorned 
Herefords 


The Matador Land and Cattle Company has 
for sale, for immediate delivery, at Murdo 
and Matador, Texas— 


3,000 two-year-old steers 
5,000 yearling steers 
2,000 yearling open heifers 


For further information wire 
or write 


The Matador Land and Cattle 
Company 
P. 0. Box 1980, Denver, Colo. 


Prince Domino Herefords 
Yearling Range Bulls For Sale 


We have thirty-five head of low-set, big-boned, 
good-quality bulls from ten to sixteen 
months old to offer. 


The Ken-Caryl Ranch Company 
LITTLETON, COLORADO 


FRANK J. SMITH, Manager 


JACK LAWRENCE, Herdsman 
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If present prices could be maintained, even with corn costing 
more money, little complaint would be heard in producing 
circles. In accordance with custom, hogs have pulled many a 
cattle-feeder through what would otherwise have been a bad 
season, 


Lambs Moving within Narrow Range 


Live-mutton trade has not repeated its vagaries of June, 
almost evading a midsummer rut. Top lambs have moved 
within a range af 75 cents per cwt., or $14.25 to $15; the rank 
and file have shown similar stability. But for an early run of 
Idaho and Washington lambs, the market would have been 
bare, as the big crop of native lambs, so vociferously heralded, 
failed to materialize, and the California run was largely feed- 
ers. Corn Belt feeders have been greedy buyers of thin west- 
ern lambs at anywhere from $13 to $14, but, remembering 
what happened to the big lamb last winter, have sidestepped 
weight, taking big lambs at the low end of the range. A few 
yearlings have sold at $11 to $12, and an occasional package 
of fat western wethers at $9, most of the fat ewes going 
to killers at $5.50 to $7, with $7.50 an outside price. Supply 
of breeding stock has been so meager as to make reliable 
quotations impossible. 


FEEDER MARKET DEVELOPING 


J.E.P. 


BROAD STOCK-CATTLE MARKET developed late in 

July, but this did not include fleshy feeders. Alarmed by 
the crash in heavy fat cattle, the country refused to consider 
weighty fleshy steers, although a few went out at $7.75 to $8.50. 

Ohio, Illinois, and Michigan were in the market for light 
cattle, from 700 pounds down, with both feet. This area has 
grass in abundance, and must have cattle to utilize it. Nebu- 
chadnezzar, of biblical fame, is the only man on record able to 
graze his own pastures. 

There may be plenty of fat cattle in the Corn Belt, but 
certainly no surplus of stockers exists. At $5.50 to $7.50, 
according to quality, little cattle are as high as a year ago, 
with the fat-cattle market $3 to $4 per cwt. lower than at that 
time. Fleshy feeders at $7.75 to $8.25 compare with $9.50 to 
$10 for the same bullocks a year ago, when heavy fat cattle 
were soaring and beef-makers bought their heads off. 


Ee Herd Bulls | Range Bulls 


Pure-Bred Hereford Cattle 


PERRY PARK 


RANCH 
LARKSPUR, COLORADO 


. R. P. Lamont, Jr. 


Owner 


Douglas Clubb 


Herdsman 
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The stock-cattle market is in the making stage. Its future 
will depend on the outcome of the corn crop, grazing conditions, 
and the available supply of roughage. A September frost 
would mean a lot of soft corn, and a demand for fleshy steers 
to salvage it. 


THE KANSAS CITY MARKET 


BY M. Y. GRIFFIN 


[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


KANSAS City, Mo., July 31, 1926. 


LTHOUGH RECEIPTS OF CATTLE at the Kansas ‘City 
market for the month of July were approximately 100,000 
less than the same period a year ago, practically all classes 
slumped to sharply lower price-levels. The movement of west- 
ern grassers has been very light, but there was a liberal mar- 
keting of grain-fed steers, especially kinds scaling 1,150 pounds 
and up, for which packers show very little enthusiasm. Choice 
light-weight steers and yearlings of comparable quality are 
closing around 25 cents lower, but other grades of slaughter 
steers and yearlings are 50 cents to $1 lower, with weighty 
steers generally selling at the full decline. Choice mixed 
yearlings averaging 929 pounds topped the month’s trade at 
$10.75, while yearling steers reached $10.40. Long-fed 1,569- 
pound Missouri steers brought $10.25, but late in the month 
choice 1,571-pound averages landed at $9. Other choice heavy 
steers sold as low as $8.65, and the bulk of desirable weighty 
grain-feds on late days brought $8 to $9. Texas cake-feds and 
short-fed grassers closed at $6.75 to $8, and straight grassers 
at $5.50 to $6.50. She-stock suffered. declines of 50 cents to 
$1.25, with the plainer grades of cows off most. Grain-fed 
heifers clear at $7.50 to $9, with choice light-weights upward 
to $10. Grass-fat heifers realize $4.50 to $6.50, and the bulk 
of butcher cows $3.50 to $5.25. Bulls declined 50 to 75 cents, 
and calves $1. Demand for the limited supply of stockers 
and feeders was very narrow, resulting in price losses of 75 
cents to $1. 

Hogs.—Opening days of the month of July found the hog 
market in strong hands, and the extreme top reached $14.90 on 
light lights; but since that time a weaker undertone has pre- 
vailed, and the general price trend has been toward. lower levels. 
Price reductions of $1.25 and $1.50 have been effected on prac- 
tically all of the more desirable offerings, while heavy mixed 
grades have declined as much as $2, as compared with late in 
June. Closing levels were low for the period under review, and 
the lowest paid locally since April of this year. Although re- 
ceipts have been moderate, there has been a prevailing bearish 
sentiment among buying interests at all times. Shipping orders 
have been limited, and big packers have controlled the market 
most of the time. On the closing session the top on choice 
grades of hogs scaling from 200 pounds down was $13.10, paid 
by packers and shippers. Best 250-pound weights stopped at 
$12.60, and choice 300-pound butchers made $12. There has 
also been a good percentage of mixed offerings in the supply 
selling at $10.50 to $11.75. Packing sows were under extreme 
pressure, and price reductions of $2 to $2.25 were made, with 
$9.50 to $10.25 taking most of the throw-outs at the close. 
Trade in stocker and feeder pigs narrowed materially during 
the month, and, with practically no country demand, prices 
declined around $2. On late days a few choice light pigs, suit- 
able for “test lots,” sold up to $14, but the bulk of the arrivals 
cashed at $12.50 to $13.50. 

Sheep.—July receipts totaled 114,000, against arrivals of 
152,000 in June. Fat lambs offered met a fair outlet through- 
out the month, but uneven declines of more or less seasonal 
character, amounting to 25 cents to $1, were enforced.” Top 
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prices were paid early, when choice Colorados reached $15.50 
and best natives made $15.25. Similar Colorados at the close 
went at $14.15, and no natives passed $13.25. Mature classes 
scored price gains of 50 cents to $1, with choice desirable- 
weight ewes at the maximum advance. At the previous 
month’s close no fat ewes passed $6.25, but light-weight kinds 
commanded $7.25 late in July. A moderate supply of fat 
Texas wethers sold largely at $8.25 to $8.75. An urgent coun- 
try demand held breeding-ewe prices at about steady levels. 
Most good-mouthed kinds moved at $8.50 to $9.50, but others 
carrying an end of young offerings sold upward to $11 and 
above. 


THE OMAHA MARKET 


BY CHARLES BRUCE 


[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


OmanHa, NEBs., July 31, 1926. 


HE MONTH OF JULY was similar in most respects to 
a preceding month. Liquidation of fed steers and year- 
lings was somewhat larger than trade requirements, and, as a 
result, the general trend to prices has been downward. A 
liberal proportion of the month’s supply has consisted of good 
and choice medium and strong-weight fed steers, and it has 
been these that have had to bear the brunt of a declining mar- 
ket, while such specialties as choice yearlings and choice light- 
fed heifers have been good property throughout the period and 
have been maintained at a steady level. Other classes show 
an uneven decline of 25 to 75 cents, with fed cows and heifers 
50 to 75 cents lower, and killing grass she-stock 75 cents to 
$1.25 lower. Top yearlings for July reached $10.30, and 
medium weights were noted upward to $10.10, weighty bullocks 
stopping at $10.10; while at the close $9.65 stopped choice 
1,300-pound averages, with 1,500-pound averages noted at 
$9.25. The top on light heifers was $9.75. Bulls are 50 cents 
lower. Veals show a like decline. Lack of moisture during 
the early part of July resulted in a narrow inquiry for stocker 
and feeder cattle, and added to this was the bearish undertone 
to the fat-cattle trade, which tended to make countrymen 
cautious in taking over cattle suitable for fall finish. The 
decline was sharp during the last two weeks of July, with a 
slight reaction toward the extreme close. The month’s top on 
choice range feeders was established at $8.15, with the bulk of 
stockers and feeders at the close selling at $5.50 to $7.25. 


Hogs.—A falling-off in shipping inquiry and a decided 
narrowing of the local slaughter demand brought about sharply 
lower hog prices during the month of July. The small pro- 
portion of light hogs included in current receipts continue to 
find outlet to shippers at the usual price premium, the closing 
top on sorted lights weighing from 180 pounds down holding 
at $13, as against $14.15 a month ago. Medium- and strong- 
weight butchers have followed an irregular trend throughout 
the month, the current range of $11.50 to $12.50 taking in the 
bulk of the 220- to 350-pound butchers. Packing grades con- 
stitute a liberal proportion of local supplies, and moved at the 
close of the month at $10 to $10.25. The current bulk of all 
sales was at $10 to $12.75, with the top at $13. 


Sheep.—tincreased liquidation, coupled with a downward 
trend in the dressed-lamb situation at eastern cities, was a 
factor in the July fat-lamb trade, and a comparison of prices 
with those at the close of June uncovers a net loss on fat lambs 
of 75 cents. The closing bulk on fat range lambs was $14, 
with natives largely at $13.50 to $13.65, and fed clipped lambs 
at $13.25 to 13.85. The market on fat sheep has had a strong 
undertone, under light receipts, and closing prices are 25 to 
50 cents higher. Feeders show a break of about 50 cents for 


the period, with the closing bulk on range feeding lambs at 
$12.75 to $13.25; sorted lambs, light, upward to $13.35; heavy 
lambs, downward to $12 and a little under. Feeding and 
breeding ewes have been good property and have been main- 
tained on a firm basis. Medium to good feeding ewes are 
quoted at $4.50 to $5.75, one-year breeders at $6 to $7.50, solid- 
mouth ewes at $7.25 to $8.25, and yearling ewes upward to 
$10.50 and a little above. 


THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 
DENVER, CoLo., August 2, 1926. 
HE APPEARANCE OF GRASS CATTLE in considerable 
numbers, and the constantly diminishing supply of dry-lot 
stock, were the features of this branch of the market. A fairly 
good demand prevailed for good cattle, and the market held 
up well on some grades, while on others seasonable declines 






















Herefords 
Are Market Toppers 


During 1925 commercially fed Hereford 
beeves topped the Chicago market as 
follows: 


11 out of 12 months 
40 out of 52 weeks 
188 out of 252 regular 
market days 


Use Hereford Bulls 
They Sire Market Toppers 


FOR INFORMATION OR LITERATURE 
ADDRESS 


AMERICAN HEREFORD CATTLE 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Kansas City, Mo. 





OMAHA HORSE AND MULE 
COMMISSION CO. 


M. J. (Bud) SMITH, Mgr. 
Commission Salesmen of Horses and Mules 
Union Stock Yards, South Omaha, Nebr. 
Range Horses and Mules a Specialty 
from July to December 
NEXT BIG SALE 
Monday and Tuesday, August 30 and 31 
and every two weeks throughout the year 


If you have either Horses or Mules to market this summer or 
fall, it will be to your interest to communicate with tis before 
shipping elsewhere. Handled over 17,000 head the past year. 
We are not in this business simply to collect commission, but to 
earn it for our customers. 


‘Correspondence invited. Market information furnished. 
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were in evidence. Fed steers sold at the close of June up to 
$10.15, with most grades bringing $9.25 to $9.75; at the close 
of July much the same prices were prevailing, although few 
of the offerings were good enough to command better than 
$9.50. Grass steers were beginning to make their appearance, 
and at the close of July were selling at $7.75 to $8 for a good 
to choice grade. Fed cows sold at $6.75 to $7.60 early in July, 
and fed heifers topped the market at $10.10 late in June; at 
the close of the month good fed heifers were quoted at $9.50 
to $9.75, and grass heifers at $6.50 to $7.65. What few fed 
cows showed up were selling at $7 to $7.75, with tops for the 
month at $8. Few of these were received, however, as the 
supply of cows in feed-lots is practically exhausted. Grass 
cows sold around $6.25 to $7.25 for best grades up to the 
middle of the month, but, as the supply of this stock became 
more plentiful, prices declined, until at the close of July best 
grass cows were quoted at $6, and a good grade was selling 
at $5.25 to $5.75. The question of the probable fall market 
for range cattle is now agitating the minds of those interested 
in the trade. Opinion is general that values will be fairly 
good, although no extremely high prices are anticipated. With 
a big feed crop everywhere in Denver territory, a good demand 
is anticipated here, and local dealers are looking forward to 
an active trade at the Denver market during the fall months. 


Hogs.—Demand for hogs was good from all sources, and 
values were well maintained during’ the early half of the 
month. Later, in sympathy with sharp declines at all mar- 
kets, prices went off sharply, the loss being $1.50 to $2 per 
cwt. in less than a week. Some of this loss was later regained, 
so that the month closed with values only about a dollar lower 
than at the beginning of July. Early in the month best hogs 
sold up to $14.35, whereas at the close $13.50 was taking the 
tops here. 


Sheep.—Good grass on the high ranges resulted in hold- 
ing back shipments of sheep this year, which is partially 
responsible for the short supply here this season. Practi- 
cally no contracting of feeder lambs has been done in the range 
country as yet. Some few deals have been made at from $10 
to $11, and most operators are of the opinion that this is 
going to be about the prevailing price at which contracting 
will be done, if it is done. In all probability, however, most 


WHR 
HEREFORDS 


Say, you ought to see those yearling bulls 
we talked about in the last PRODUCER. They 
are coming fine. Some of you “cow-men” 


are going to find this a great bunch of 
bulls when you get ready to buy this next 
winter. 


There is also a number of out- 
standing herd bulls yow’ll like. 
And yearling heifers, too—good 
ones! All for sale at reasonable 
prices. 


The Lazears and Otto Fulscher 


Wyoming Hereford Ranch 


AAR Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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of the feeder lambs will be acquired by feeders on the markets 
this fall rather than by contracting. Northern Colorado feed- 
ers have set their pegs at $8 to $9 for feeding lambs, but the 
impression prevails that they are not going to get them at 
these figures. Banks are reported to be refusing to lend 
money for lamb-feeding when purchases are made at higher 
than these figures, and just what the outcome is to be is as 
yet uncertain. Lambs were selling early in July at $14; later 
they dropped to $13.50 for the best, but at the close of the 
month good-quality fat lambs were selling at $13.75. Ewes 
that sold at $5.50 to $6 early in July were selling at $5.50 to 
$6.25 at the close. 


Horses.—Horse trade was active during the month, de- 
spite the fact that the midsummer dulness in the market pre- 
vailed to some extent. Auctions were well attended, and large 
numbers of horses and mules were disposed of at steady prices. 
Good heavy drafters and mules sell at $100 up, and chunks 
at $60 to $90, with light horses from $50 down. 


THE PORTLAND MARKET 


[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 
NORTH PORTLAND, ORE., July 31, 1926. 


ATTLE SUPPLIES arrived at North Portland in very 
cS orderly fashion throughout the month of July, and there 
was little fluctuation in values, although the general trend 
was slightly lower. Quotations at the close show a drop of 
25 to 40 cents on medium to good steers, and bulls closed 
around a quarter under June’s closing schedules. No appre- 
ciable change is noted in cow and heifer classes, however, 
and calves and vealers are quoted steady to 50 cents higher 
than a month ago. Beef steers grading good have arrived 
in very limited numbers, and the bulk for the month in this 
class turned at $8.10 to $8.50, with $8.35 the extreme top 
at the close. Medium-quality beeves have ranged generally 
from $7 to $8, and off-quality kinds, including heavy roughs, 
have sold as low as $6.50. Weights of the desirable steers 
for the most part have averaged under 1,100 pounds, although 
in a few instances top price has been paid for strictly good 
bullocks averaging up to 1,200 pounds and above. The big 
bulk of the cows and heifers offered have been the kinds 
going at $4.50 to $6.75, with as high as $7.50 paid occa- 
sionally for strictly good light heifers, and throughout the 
month there has been a fair showing of small lots of mixed 
cows and heifers grading high medium, within the price 
range of $6.25 to $6.75, and even $7 has been touched occa- 
sionally. The practical top on cows at any time this month 
has been $6, with $6.50 touched in only a few instances. Cut- 
ters have sold generally at $4.25 down, with low cutters at 
$2 to $3.50. For a while bulls were in strong demand, and 
a good many were taken at $5.50 to $6, and even $6.5/ 
on a few occasions, but the bulk for the month cashed within 
a spread of $4.50 to $5.50. Calves and vealers have found 
very good outlet for several weeks, with best light vealers 
going freely at $11 to $12, and off-quality kinds down to 
$7 and under, while $7 to $10 has taken the majority of the 
calves. 


Hogs.—While hog prices varied more than those for 
cattle, the month closed with very little change from a month 
ago. Light butchers show a 25-cent advance, as compared 
with the end of June, although about the middle of the 
month they were selling from 50 to 75 cents higher than 
at the close. Feeder pigs are quoted 25 to 35 cents above 
June’s close. The bulk of the good and choice 160- to 200- 
pound butchers throughout July turned at $14.75 to $15.25, 
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the latter price being the extreme top at the close; but at 
the high time numerous loads of choice 160- to 185-pound 
butchers went to the scales at $15.75 to $16. Butchers aver- 
aging 200 to 220 pounds now are stopping generally at $14.75 
or below, and $14 is hard to get for anything scaling above 
240 pounds. Packing sows have found good outlet at $11.50 
to $12.50, with smooth kinds sometimes touching $13 and 
better. Feeder-buyers have outbid killers throughout the 
month for the fat pigs weighing 130 to 145 pounds, these 
going mostly to the country at $16 to $16.75. Choice light 
feeder pigs have been in extremely strong demand, and almost 
anything acceptable in this class now is snapped up on 
arrival at $17.25 to $17.60, with $18 paid occasionally for 
choice small lots averaging under 100 pounds. 


Sheep.—Sheep and lamb prices are where they were a 
month ago, although for a short period about the middle 
of the month excessive receipts pulled lamb prices $1 to $1.50 
under closing schedules. Best Mount Adams, eastern Oregon, 
and similar-type lambs now are quoted up to $12 and above. 
and most of the Valley offerings are cashing at $11 to $11.50, 
if of handy weight, while anything scaling above 92 pounds 
is hard to dispose of at $10.50 to $11. Few yearlings have 
arrived, and hardly any ewes. Best handy-weight yearlings 
are quoted around $9.50 to $10, and ewes generally at $5.25 
down. 


THE CALIFORNIA MARKET 


SCARCITY OF GOOD STEERS and increased demand 
by packers for all classes of cattle have resulted in an 

increase in sales through the California Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion not equaled for many months, according to latest reports 
from that organization. The week ending July 17 was the 
largest week, in point of cattle sold, which the association has 
experienced this year. 

Increased demand has resulted in strengthened prices, and 
good steers are moving freely at $7.25 to $7.50, f. o. b. ship- 
ping point. Good cows are bringing $5.75, and heifers $6.25. 
Calves remain in good demand at strong prices. 

The association is now in a stronger position than it has 
occupied since its inception. Its membership is constantly 
increasing, and sales are being completed in more satisfactory 
manner than ever before. An outstanding factor has been the 
increased co-operation of packers. 


HIDES RECOVERING STRENGTH 


J.E.P. 


ONSPICUOUS STRENGTH has been shown by the hide 

market recently. Unsold stocks of any selection are 
small. Packers are asking 17 to 17% cents for spready native 
steers of current kill, and heavy native steers have touched 15 
cents, which is but 1 cent lower than a year ago. Heavy 
native cows are 14 cents, and light native cows 14% cents. 

Branded descriptions are quiet. Heavy Texas and butt- 
branded steers are quoted at 14 cents; light and extreme-light 
Texas steers, Colorado steers, and branded cows, at 13% cents, 
all last paid. Small packer all-weight native cows and steers 
are listed at 14 cents, last paid, for July slaughter; branded 
stocks, at 12% cents. 

Country hides are quiet. For heavy steers 10 to 10% 
cents is asked. Heavy cows and steers are not generally priced 
at over 91% cents. Various lots have moved at this, with some 
asking 10 cents. On butt weights, 10% to 11 cents is asked, 
but the inside is usually considered top; extreme weights, 13 
to 14 cents, selected, the inside for ordinary 25- to 50-pound 
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weights and the outside for best 25- to 45-pound stocks; bulls, 
7% to 8 cents, selected; western all-weight branded, 9 to 9% 
cents, flat. 

Manufacturers of shoe leather are reported to have more 
orders in hand than for a long time past. 


WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
MEATS 


Monday, August 2, 1926 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 
STEERS (heavy weights, 700 Ibs. up) : CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 


CI tecaciiecatteercteteteeee $15.00-16.00 $15.00-15.50 $14.50-16.50 

CN ics sti sisccin centered osacasnebenomoeasaae 14.00-15.00 14.00-15.00 14.00-15.50 
STEERS (light and medium weights, 700 lbs. down) : 

CORRE, iis a ede REDO CEOO cect 14.50-17.50 

NE  Saiciactnsce ities stecokoce sicians detttetctgieaanosoaseseenas BOLBOEGSO vcceteneercen 14.00-15.50 
STEERS (all weights) : 

MIN scosiststsdocacntteonbaececoncentanenncegiontonsemmnes 12.50-14.00 12.00-14.00 11.00-14.00 

CN oon emcees 10.50-12.50 11.00-12.00 9.00-11.00 
COWS 

a So cat atarndeaoaeicueiat cine 11.50-13.00 12.00-13.00 11.00-12.00 

PU ist a bisictiatsreniteinba Raid casa 10.50-11.50 11.00-12.00 9.50-10.50 

rs ics necntcetaaaeniaaeas 8.50-10.50 10.00-11.00 8.00- 9.50 
VEALERS: 

CN ic re cde cnerbtsangudtiootnaeanaen TGR nisniccnsecccins 20.00-23.00 

MA i oss csiect cn meeecendesnmanncecenaoenen WS0OBEGO ceria 17.00-20.00 

ON neice Pecan 16.00-18.00 16.00-17.00 14.00-17.00 

IIIS nn St a 14.00-16.00 14.00-16.00 12.00-14.00 
CALVES: 

CHI ancic cr cbeeatenie eee ietceaeel <ceecteinie iiiecuda: — “Gmsieiizelbsnoat 16.00-18.00 

ee eh ceased tas ai aaa 14.00-15.00 14.00-16.00 13.00-16.00 

DIN Geka Shon 12.00-14.00 12.00-14.00 11.00-13.00 

IOI Sonics ecgc coe a ie ee ees ceatiad 10.00-12.00 10.00-12.00 10.00-11.00 

FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 

LAMB (30 to 42 lbs.) : 

CS en te Eee eO ers $30.00-31.00 $28.00-30.00 $28.00-31.00 

CI cess cas ssi Lee 26.00-28.00 27.00-29.00 
LAMB (all weights) : 

MNNRIR sincs cn c 23.00-27.00 23.00-26.00 24.00-27.00 

CNN oS nen nea 19.00-23.00 20.00-23.00 20.00-24.00 
MUTTON (Ewes): 

CII sr ctsiearscicce dink seacnsiepecceneamnasia | MORE 15.00-17.00 14.00-17.00 

Pe cris ersesetscitietincennatecieatieaes 10.00-11.00 13.00-15.00 13.00-15.00 

CRN i ete ee adssasriateaaes 9.00-10.00 11.00-13.00 11.00-13.01) 


Registered Herefords 


Yearling Bulls 
and Heifers 


For Sale in Carload Lots 


Domino, Beau President and 
Beau Mischief Breeding 


J. M. CAREY & BROTHER 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING 

























































WOOL PRICES HOLD FIRM 


J.E. P. 


IDSUMMER WOOL TRADE is always quiet, and this 

i one is no exception to the rule. Despite protests in buy- 
ing circles that little wool can be used, prices are holding re- 
cently established levels encouragingly. This is true not only 
of domestic, but also of foreign markets, especially London, 
where recent colonial auctions have realized firm prices, dis- 
crediting prediction of a slump, especially in cross-bred staples. 


FOR SALE 


Ranch in New Mexico 


Located in Southwestern Part of State in 
Ideal Cattle-Raising Country 


Comprising twelve townships, with a carrying 
capacity of 12,000 head of cattle, this ranch is one of 
the most extensive properties in the Southwest. The 
land is well watered by springs, wells, and surface 
tanks. It embraces the different characters of graz- 
ing land, 50 per cent of the land being rolling hills. 
The highest altitude is 6,500 feet and the lowest 
4,500 feet. It is well covered with gramma grass, 
sage brush, and mahogany brush—all good cattle 
feed. 

The extensive acreage in this ranch is divided as 
follows: patented land, 2,780 acres; patented land in 
national forests, 3,200 acres; national-forest grazing 
permits, 32,640 acres, with water rights owned on 
the national forests; state land, under lease, 38,400 
acres; school sections under lease, 8,900 acres. Total 
land-holdings embraced in this ranch, 85,920 acres. 

The leased and patented land owned and con- 
trolled by the court practically governs the grazing 
of the remainder of this territory of twelve town- 
ships of government land. 

This property is at the present time in the hands 
of the United States District Court, and will be sold 
some time in the near future. Anyone desiring to 
purchase a ranch of this size will be furnished maps, 
showing just what the property is, and will be met 
by appointment at Deming, New Mexico, and taken 
on the ground te inspect same. 


Address all communications to: 
VICTOR CULBERSON, Receiver 
Silver City, New Mexico 


FOR SALE 
Ranch in Arizona 


Near St. Johns, Apache County (East Central Part 
of State) 

Comprises all but four of odd-numbered sections 
of township, and by homestead or lease from state, 
at nominal rental, all even-numbered sections. Ex- 
cellent grazing; three or more sections good agricul- 
tural land; all fenced; fine free range on outside; 
plenty of stock water. 


About 650 head of high-grade Herefords, one 
year old or over, go with ranch. Should brand more 
than 300 calves this year. 


Reason for wanting to sell, advancing age of 
owner. Favorable terms. Address 


C. H. ODELL, St. Johns, Ariz. 
or E. S. GOSNEY, 26 N. Marengo, Pasadena, Cal. 
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Fine wools continue against the buyer, with cross-breds hold- 


ing their own and Cape wools up 5 per cent. 
are selling at 45 to 46 cents in the grease. 


Ohio delaines 
For fine and 


medium territory wools, $1 to $1.05, cléan basis, is the eastern 
market. In New Mexico 3,000,000 pounds have been sold at 


90 to 93 cents, clear, delivered. 


However, it is a quiet market, and any advance will be 


strenuously resisted. 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
Monday, August 2, 1926 
CATTLE AND CALVES 





STEERS: CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. up)............$ 8.65- 9.85 $ 8.35- 9.35. $ 8.40- 9.50 
Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.) -........0....... 9.40-10.65 8.75- 9.75 9.10-10.10 
RNS eh Sila pacer ree aie de CAS 8.65-10.00 8.00- 9.10 8.35- 9.35 
PMEMUINUD ccsicicey Sh scteeadere alot ied ea ee eee 6.40- 8.15 7.10- 8.50 
RII. Rod eo eae on nt 6.25- 7.75 5.00- 6.40 5.75- 7.10 
Choice (1,100 Ibs. down)...................... 10.00-10.65 9.10-10.25 9.35-10.25 
MR apo erencedcarin ce tsateacaes verde 9.25-10.00 8.35- 9.50 8.60- 9.60 
PURMNAMNIIE ic iceiseiiuctnies oboe tocol, 7.25- 9.25 6.75- 8.35 7.10- 8.60 
OMNI ee hg he 6.00- 7.75 5.25- 6.75 5.75- 7.25 
Low Cutters and Cutters..............00...... 5.00- 6.00 4.50- 5.25 4.60- 5.75 

LIGHT YEARLING STEERS AND HEIFERS: 

Good to Choice (850 Ibs. down).......... 9.25-10.50 8.50-10.25 8.50-10.10 

HEIFERS: 

Good to Choice (850 Ibs. up)................ 7.65-10.25 6.50- 9.25 6.85- 9.50 
Common to Medium (all weights) ...... 5.00- 8.75 4.35- 7.59 4.65- 7.50 

COWS: 

COE OE a si eeicksiianttisie . 6.15- 8.00 5.00- 7.00 5.25- 7.50 
Common to Medium.. oe 4.25- 6.15 3.75- 5.00 4.00- 5.25 
Low Cutters and Cutters...................... $.15- 4.25 2.75- 3.75 2.90- 4.00 

BULLS: 

Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. up)............ 6.40- 6.90 5.85- 5.60 5.50- 6.25 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. down)........ 6.50- 7.25 5.35- 5.85 5.50- 6.35 
Cubiots 66 Wied ssc c ab cdcdtcosssctscczet 4.50- 6.25 3.75- 5.35 4.25- 5.50 

CALVES: 

Medium to Choice........................0--..-.  6.50- 8.00 5.50- 8.00 5.00- 7.25 
alte eal Gomis oo ec 4.75- 6.50 4.00- 5.50 3.50- 5.00 

VEALERS: 

BECdiais £0. COICO occ ecetees 9.25-13.50 6.50-10.80 7.00- 9.50 
Calis eind “Commons ci. cscs ciecds sosdssccsciecece 6.50- 9.25 4.00- 6.50 3.75- 7.00 

FEEDERS AND STOCKERS 

STEERS: 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up.).......... 7.15- 8.00 6.75- 8.15 7.00- 8.10 
Common to Medium............................  5.50- 7.15 1.75- 6.75 §.25- 7.00 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down)...... 6.85- 8.00 7.00- 8.25 7.00- 8.25 
Common to Medium.................... enstecaued 5.25- 6.85 4.75- 7.00 5.25- 7.00 


HEIFERS: 

Common to Choice.......... 
COWS: 

Common to Choice ..........-0..200...0.... 4.25- 5.25 
CALVES: 


Common: 10. CMBlGeG ses iss castes 


saceeaaeeantiee 4.50- 5.75 


50- 6.85 


38.50- 4.50 


5.00- 8.25 


HOGS 

PAs Soi ie aaa oe le kr $13.65 $13.00 
Ren) GR See lca eat ect tet As od patie ...-- 10.30-13.00 11.35-12.00 
Heavy Weights, Medium to Choice........ 11.60-12.75 11.15-12.40 
Medium Weights, Medium to Choice...... 12.10-13.50 11.90-12.90 
Light Weights, Common to Choice........ 12.90-13.65 12.30-13.00 
Light Lights, Common to Choice............ 12.00-13.65 12.70-13.00 
RUNES sg a cee ses 9.50-10.60 9.00-10.00 
Slaughter Pigs, Medium to Choice.......... 12.75-13.50 12.50-13.00 
Feeder and Stocker Pigs, Med. to Che... eee 12.50-13.25 
sails, SHEEP AND LAMBS 

Medium to Choice (84 lbs. down)...... $12.50-14.50 $12.25-14.10 

Culls and Common (all weights) ........ 9.00-12.50 7.50-12.25 
YEARLING WETHERS: 

mourn to. Cnelet 10.00-12.75 8.75-12.00 
EWES: 

Common’ to Choite.c:...:...icsccccccs, BO. TAG 4.25- 7.25 

ARUN Se ac a a a eceleae 1.75- 5.00 1.25- 4.2 


FEEDING LAMBS: 
Peedi 40 “CROIGC 8 eee 


-00- 7.09 


on 


3.50- 4.00 


5.75- 8.00 


2.50 

9.50-12.25 
1.25-11.75 
1.75-12.25 


0.50-12.25 


2.00-13.75 
9.00-12.09 


8.50-11.75 
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-50- 6.75 
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-50-13.25 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 
A and slaughter of live stock at sixty-four markets for the 
month of June, 1926, as compared with June, 1925, and for the 
<ix months ending June, 1926 and 1925: 








RECEIPTS 
" Jone Six — 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Guile 2.2508 1,871,289 | 1,745,800 | 10,677,760 | 10,567,745 
Calves soohs 592,444 585,921 3,062,612 | 5,385,660 
Ho@s:......::.......4 SYSZ 861 3,507,001 | 20,569,852 | 24,227,333 
SRCCD 2: 2.5c02205 1,912,615 1,603,282 9,860,847 9,192,106 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS; 
aii sonic Six ae 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Cattle* 657,756 584,184 | 3,707,535 | 3,708,726 
Hogs........0:.-:..:| KOAS AST 1,221,910 | 7,829,928 | 8,761,667 
Sheep............... 916,426 692,850 | 4,456,172 | 4,305,485 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 


1 Six Months Ending 
June 











June 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Cattle* 168,909 153,762 1,170,032 1,253,392 
Calves 11,3389 11,266 84,847 88,492 
Hogs 72,198 48,968 372,886 250,584 
SSTIOOND 5205 acs 238,287 137,375 819,935 775,084 
LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
—s j Six Months Ending 
vuRe June 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Cattle 1,216,907 1,190,221 6,902,264 6,772,621 
Calves 434,150 474,083 2,454,909 2,599,503 
PES eco ee 2,087,040 2,298,010 | 12,729,671 | 15,473,052 
Sheep 998,463 907,866 5,404,384 4,903,994 





Includes calves. +Includes stockers and feeders. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


7. IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen 
and cured meats on July 1, 1926, as compared with July 1, 
1925, and average holdings on that date for the last five years 
(in pounds) : 


c — a — a 2 ———— 


Five-Year 








Commodity July 1, 1926 July 1, 1925 Average 
Frozen beef........... 23,810,000 36,452,000 43,196,000 
*Cured beef........... 24,440,000 25,102,000 21,827,000 
Lamb and mutton 1,874,000 1,535,000 4,088,000 
Frozen DOPE: x, 121,657,000 168,527,000 176,658,000 
*Dry salt pork...... 147,539,000 162,518,000 206,048,000 
*Pic led pork....... 330,864,000 407,610,000 422,582,000 
Miscellaneous....... 52,934,000 76,586,000 71,634,000 

Totals. pone epes 703,118,000 878,330,000 946,033,000 
WOR ois censtacss canoes: 120,680,000 145,919,000 156,178,000 
Cured or in process of cure. 


if your subscription has expired, please renew. 
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UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN FIGHT- 
ING FOR MEAT-TRADE SUPREMACY 


N THE ANNUAL REPORT of W. Weddel & Co., the large 
British firm of meat importers, from which we quoted in 
our May issue, mention was made of the severe competition 
put up by American packers for the English trade, especially 


in connection with Argentine exports of chilled beef. During 
most of 1925, it was stated, a rate war had been going on, the 
Americans resorting to pre-war tactics of selling below cost 
in order to force out their rivals; but confidence was expressed 
that the latter now were in a position to hold their own. 

Recently the London Daily Mail reverts to this struggle, 
and seems to view the situation with more concern. 


“The Americans, represented by the Swifts, Armours, and 
Wilsons,” says the paper, “have attempted to drive British firms 
off the London market by sending Argentine chilled beef to 
Great Britain regardless of the known requirements, thereby 
forcing down prices and causing Argentine meat to be sold 
below the cost of importation. They, of course, lose severely 
on British trading, but their control of the American home 
supply enables them to force up prices in the United States so 
as to cover their losses here.” 

That the fight for the London market is merely the pre- 
lude to a greater trade war, in which the interests of the whole 
British Empire may be at stake, is the belief of the Mail, 
which goes on to say that, if the Americans win, they will have 
more than half gained the domination of the world’s meat 
markets, when “Great Britain will be at the mercy of a nation 
which will demand the highest prices for what it consents to 
supply.” While the United States now is capable of producing 
its own meats, the paper thinks that within a few years, 
owing to the rapid growth of its population, it will be com- 
pelled to import large quantities, and Argentina will then 
become the world’s center of supply. 

A Washington dispatch states that the Department of 
Agriculture has taken cognizance of the British charges, and 
that an investigation is under way to determine whether meat 
prices in this country are being increased by American packers 
in order to enable them to undersell their competitors abroad. 
The packers have denied that there is any truth in the charge. 


DEHORN YOUR CALVES 
The Will C. Barnes Calf D’Horner 


Takes the horn 
$3.75 


out clean 
Postpaid 
anywhere 


Your 
money back 
if 
not all we 
claim. 
On market 
for 
twenty-five 
years. 


For calves two to 


in ten months old 


United 
States A ten-year-old 
boy can use it 


The Kansas Blackleg Serum Company 


Alliance, Neb. Kansas City, Mo. Rapid City, S. D. 
Amarilio, Tex. Marfa, Tex. San Antonio, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. Omaha, Neb. Santa Maria, Cal. 
El Paso, Tex. Phoenix, Ariz. Wichita, Kan. 
Fort Worth, Tex. Pomona, Cal. Calgary, Can. 


Send a check for one today 
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FOREIGN TRADE OF PAST FISCAL YEAR 


ITH THE JUNE RETURNS IN, it is possible to survey 

developments in our foreign trade during the past twelve 
months. Exports for June were the smallest of the year, as 
is not unusual for the midsummer period, while imports fell 
below those of any other month but two. The import surplus 
of the first four months of 1926 changed to a slight excess 
of exports in May, which was maintained in June, though stil] 
further reduced. It looks now as if the present calendar year 
might wind up with a deficit in our foreign trade balance—a 
thing perhaps rather to be welcomed in the prosperous finan- 
cial circumstances in which we find ourselves. 

Exports for the year from July to June, 1925-26, while 
about $100,000,000 below those of the previous fiscal year, are 
considerably above those for any other twelve-month period 
since 1920-21, and nearly double our exports directly prior to 
the war. Our total imports are the heaviest ever recorded, 
with the exception of the one year 1919-20. The export excess 
fell below that of any other year since 1913, with but one 
exception (1922-23). 

The figures for June and the twelve months ending June, 
1926, with comparisons for the previous year, were as below: 





Fiseal Year Ending June 








June 
1926 1925 | 1926 1925 
Exports....... $338,000,000 $223,347,775 | $4,753,516,204 | $4,864,581,164 
Imports....... 337,000,000 325,215,735 | 4,466,687,493 | 3,824,128,375 
Excess of Sage aeiealennenbeoseas “ ———— ny —i- a = 
exports...| $ 1,000,000 | *$ 1,867,960 | $ 286,828,711 | $1,040,452,789 








*Excess of imports. 


Gold exports during the twelvemonth amounted to $113,- 
438,459 and imports to $210,726,485, leaving a balance of 
imports of $97,288,026, as compared with an export surplus 
of $114,584,562 last year. Since 1913 the United States has 
had a net excess on its gold balance of $2,202,904,972. 


Municipal Slaughter-House for Peru 


A company has been organized to construct and operate 
a municipal slaughter-house, cold-storage plant, etc., in Peru. 
The leading factor in the enterprise is understood to be an 
American concern. 


IS ABORTION A MENACE 
TO YOUR HERD? 


Read what one cattleman says after using “Germ-a-Tone”: 
“CARTHAGE, Mo., May 20, 1926. 
“After having fed ‘Germ-a-Tone’ for about nine 
months to our cows, I wish to say a few words in 
appreciation of the finding of a cure for abortion. 
Before using ‘Germ-a-Tone’ the cows just would 
not carry their calves to full time. We were up 
against it. Our local veterinarian told us there 
was nothing to do but vaccination and isolation, 
but that got us no place. Since using ‘Germ-a- 
Tone’ every cow has brought us a calf. Isn’t that 
enough to be thankful for? So, to say the least, 
we sure are grateful to the guy that got up 
‘Germ-a-Tone.’ It was the best $5 I ever spent 
for medicine. “B. V. LEwIs.” 


Rasen aS es $ 5.00 
(enough to medicate 200 pounds of salt) 

6 packages (for 1.200 pounds of salt) -.......... 25.00 

12 packages (for 2,400 pounds of salt)............ 40.00 


We pay the postage 


THE GERMICIDE COMPANY 
1316 Lincoln Street Denver, Colorado 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 


BY A. C. MILLS 


[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, June 14, 1926. 


STRIKING RESULT of the late dry autumn experi- 
A enced over eastern Australia is to be seen in current cat- 
tle prices. Fats are notably firm in all the leading markets 
and, what is more important from the producer’s point of view, 
give evidence of remaining at a satisfactory level for the next 
few months. The following is the current week’s range of per- 
head values: Melbourne—prime pens of bullocks, $95 to 
$117.50; extra ditto, to $136; good pens, $80 to $90; useful 
light and moderate weights, $65 to $77.50; prime cows, $65 to 
$72.25; Sydney—prime pens of bullocks, $77.50 to $85; extra 
ditto, to $100; good pens, $67.50 to $75; light weights, to 
$67.50; prime cows, $50 to $57.50; Brisbane—prime bullocks, 
$50 to $62.50; extra heavy, to $67.50; good trade descriptions, 
$44 to $47.50; fat cows, $40 to $50. 

All the Queensland packing plants that intend to operate 
this season are still slaughtering cattle for the frozen-beef 
export trade. Supplies, however, are not coming in particu- 
larly freely, and two or three of the works will probably finish 
killing by the end of June. The others may be able to carry 
on until the latter part of July, when it is anticipated that all 
will be shut down. The relative scarcity of fats, combined with 
the competition of southern butchers, has forced up the price 
against exporters in the Enoggera, Brisbane, yards. They 
have lately been buying there on the basis of $6 to $6.50 per 
100 pounds, dressed weights, for first ox beef, $5.50 to $6 for 
second, and $4.80 to $5.30 for cow—rates that are well above 
oversea parity for frozen beef. 

Buying for the export trade on runs in the country has 
practically ceased, though that must not be taken to mean that 
deliveries are completed. As a matter of fact, the cattle pur- 
chased in the markets represent but a small proportion of the 
total killings by packers, who only draw on the yards to fill 
gaps between the arrival of lines bought outside. That ex- 
plains why they sometimes give more for the stock than they 
can expect to receive for the beef, etc. The bulk of the coun- 
try purchases by the Brisbane (southern) companies were 
made before the present advance and were on the basis of $5.50 
to $5.75, or occasionally $6, per 100 pounds for first grade and 
about $5.30 for second. The central Queensland works bought 
around $5.50 for firsts and $5 for seconds, and the northern 
packers $4.55 for firsts and $4.10 for seconds, or sometimes 
$4.30, dressed weight, all around. 

The contract in connection with the cattle purchases by 
the Western Australian government works at Wyndham, on the 
far northwest coast, provides for the payment of $3.50 per 
100 pounds, delivered, for approved or passed cattle slaugh- 
tered between May 1 and July 31, and $3.65 for such as are 
treated in April or August. The condemned and rejected rate 
is $1.82 all through. As in previous years, a clause in the 
agreement sets out that if the actual realization for the wile 
of the export beef averages more than 6 cents for crops and 3 
cents for hinds, the vendors shall receive the whole of the ex- 
cess up to 1 cent and 50 per cent of any excess over 1 cent per 
pound. The rate is 48 cents per 100 better than was offered 
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last year, and, considering the peculiar circumstances sur- 
rounding operations in the “nor-west,” must be regarded as 
fairly satisfactory. It is expected that the works will slaugh- 
ter nearly 25,000 head of cattle this winter. 

On the latest reliable estimate, the killings for the export 
trade in Queensland are not likely to reach 200,000 head by the 
time the freezing-works close down in July. Recent rains in 
the southwest of the state should make small additional sup- 
plies available in September or October, when one or two fac- 
tories may reopen for a short run. Killings then, however, will 
not be more than a few thousand. Just over 200,000 is very 
small beer compared with the 530,000 put through last season. 

Although there have been no labor troubles worth men- 
tioning at the packing-houses since the dispute reported in my 
April dispatch was settled, trade-unionists are not allowing 
themselves to be overlooked. Quite recently the Australian 
Workers’ Union applied to the Board of Trade and Arbitration 
for an increase in wages of men employed on cattle stations in 
Queensland. They succeeded in getting an advance of $1.20 
per week. 

Another way in which unionists are keeping their memory 
green with their natural enemies, the “beef barons,” is in the 
handling of fat stock on the railways. The Queensland rail- 
ways are government-run, and the government is run by the 
labor junta. The result is that the railways have become the 
happy hunting-ground of laborites and red-raggers, and suffer 
accordingly. Human life they have some respect for, but stock 
is too often shockingly treated in transit. Here is an actual 
instance that has lately come under my notice: A beef export 
company bought a line of 479 head of cattle that were trucked 
just 200 miles from its works. They were not particularly fat, 
so they should have traveled well; but on delivery it was found 
that eleven were dead, sixty-eight had to be rejected, and four- 
teen were condemned owing to knocking about on the rails. 
In this case the company had bought the cattle at so much a 
head, and had to stand the whole loss, which equaled nearly 50 
cents a hundred pounds on the consignment. More often it is 
the grazier who has to put up with heavy deductions on his 
deliveries on account of bruising and deaths. The economic 
waste from these causes is tremendous, but neither grazier 
nor packer has any redress. 

An interesting shipment of 752 hindquarters of chilled 
beef, treated under a patent cold-air-circulating system, was 
made from Brisbane last month. This marks the second at- 
tempt in recent years to convey soft beef from Australia to 
Britain, the previous shipment being in 1925. That was suc- 
cessful so far as actual carriage is concerned, but the present 
consignment is the first commercial parcel to be forwarded. 
As I fancy I have stated before, the lion in the path of devel- 
opment of an oversea trade in chilled beef is the lack of suffi- 
cient supplies of suitable cattle. The majority of our cattle 
are really not sufficiently high-grade for chilling. Small occa- 
sional consignments, which is the most that can be hoped for 
until the general quality of herds is improved, will certainly 
not go far toward establishing the trade. The true fact of the 
case is that northern graziers have had such a bad time lately, 
with low prices and uncertain seasons, that they are not trou- 
bling much about raising the quality of their herds. 

Affairs in the cattle world of New Zealand are quiet, there 
never being much activity during the winter months. Practi- 
cally all the packing plants have closed down for the annual 
overhaul; so the demand is limited to local consumption re- 
quirements. Prices maintain a reasonably firm level, though 
an occasional oversupply in the markets causes some fluctua- 
tions. Early in June prime bullocks were selling in the North 
Island at from $60 to $69 a head, and medium weights at $50 
to $57.50. In the South Island prime steers were fetching from 
$79 to $89, and medium weights from $70 to $77.50. 
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ARGENTINE EXPORTS OF LIVE CATTLE 
STOPPED BY EMBARGO 


NE OF THE RESULTS of the British order prohibiting 
O the importation of fresh meat from the continent of 
Europe has been to stop the slaughtering of Argentine cattle 
at Zeebrugge, Belgium, for export to England. Owing to the 
prevalence of certain live-stock diseases in Argentina, live 
animals were not allowed to be imported into Great Britain 
from that country, and chilled beef from cattle killed there 
sold on the English market at a much lower figure than home- 
killed beef. To overcome this handicap, Argentine exporters 
had lately arranged to ship live cattle across the Atlantic to 
Belgium, where they were slaughtered and the meat shipped 
to British markets. Although there were many difficulties in 
the way of making this venture successful, the matter looked 
promising enough until the embargo order was issued. 

If the order stands, it should eventually prove of consider- 
able benefit to the Canadian live-stock trade. 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease in England 
Renewed outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease are reported 
from England, where the scourge had quieted down and the 
crisis was believed past. Sheep now are affected in larger 
numbers than cattle. The situation in Denmark, too, is be- 
coming serious. 


“y find much valuable information in THE PRODUCER for 
our bank.”—F. E. Busu, Cedarville, Cal. 


Salt Lake City 
Utah 


Hotel Uta 


500 Rooms—Modern—Fireproof 
Without bath, $2.50 a day 
With bath, $3.00 and up 


Rates: 


GEO. O. RELB, 
Managing Director 


HOTEL COSMOPOLITAN 
DENVER, COLORADO 
460 Rooms with Bath 
Opened June 5, 1926 
The largest and finest hotel in the State 
of Colorado 
C. F. CARROLL, Manager 
The Metropole is now an annex to the Cosmopolitan 









Wanted to Buy 


Your Cake Sacks and Empty Feed Sacks of All Kinds 
Write for Prices and Shipping Tags 
Reference—First National Bank of Fort Worth 


THE TAYLOR-RUBLE CO. 
P. O. Box 772 FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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RANCHES FOR SALE 


Chase County, Kansas 


1,640 $ 82,000 
1,920 96,000 
2,500 
2,720 
Spee? GTO Sic 200,000 


Clark County, Kansas 
4,936 $100,000 
5,320 120,000 

New Mexico 


$ 10.00 per acre 
7.50 per acre 
3.00 per acre 
350,000 

5.00 per acre 


6,500 
12,000 
33,000 
36,200 

103,000 


30,000 

29,000 

8,807 

All well improved. Full particulars given 
upon inquiry. 


P. J. NORTON, Strong City, Kan. 


$ 6.00 per acre 
11.00 per acre 
10.00 per acre 





Western Farm and Ranch Lands Will 
Never Be Cheaper 
: We have numerous desirable ranches and farms, 
irrigated and dry, located in nearly all the west- 
ern and southwestern states, which we can sell 
at low prices. 

The man with a little courage and some capital 
ean make his fortune buying western lands which, 
as a result of the recent depression, are today 
cheaper than they ever will be again. 

We invite inquiries from responsible parties. 

THE WESTERN MORTGAGE AND 
SECURITIES COMPANY 


4114 Packers Ave., Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


RANGES AND LIVE STOCK IN JULY 

Ranges.—Range and feed conditions in 
the Southwest were unusually good at 
the beginning of July, and there was an 
abundance of summer feed, according to 
the monthly survey of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Rains during 
June had improved the feed outlook in 
Oklahoma. Ranges from the Canadian 
border to New Mexico east of the Con- 
tinental Divide were generally good, with 
the exception of a few dry spots in east- 
ern Montana, eastern Wyoming, the 
western Dakotas, and western Nebraska 
and Kansas. In the region west of the 
Continental Divide, dry, warm weather 
had reduced the feed prospects in Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington, Nevada, and Utah, 
and stock water had become short in 
some places. Pastures and ranges in 
California were reported to be good, 
with a few dry spots in the interior val- 
leys. Higher ranges were very good, 
except in a few places in the Northwest. 
Condition of the ranges was placed at 
92 per cent of normal, compared with 
95 per cent in June and 86 per cent a 
year ago. 


Cattle-——Cattle on western ranges were 
generally in very good to excellent con- 
dition, with a few thin ones in the dry 
spots of northwestern Kansas and east- 








AUTOMATIC 


Currying-Dipping Machine 


For Cattle and Hogs 


Nothing like it ever invented. 
how machine operates. 
der—works perfectly all the time. 


requires. 


under belly and legs, giving a 


Complete Dip and Cleansing 


Illustration shows 
Nothing to get out of or- 
Cattle and 
hogs use it as condition of their skins and hides 
Arch: contains brushes for currying, 
through which a healing, disinfectart oil dip is 
automatically fed, which is spread all over the 
back, sides, neck, head, and gradually works down 





Not an experiment, but a proven machine that keeps away flies, cleanses the skin of cattle 


and hogs from vermin, insects, grub worms, etc. 


stead of irritable and itchy. 
at any price. One feeder writes: 
good it does for the cattle.” 


Works automatically—no oil waste. 
cattle. 


sizes—one for cattle, one for hogs. 


Makes cattle and hogs calm and restful in- 


Cattle feeders who have used machine would not part with it 
“Tt would be hard to estimate, in dollars and cents, the 


Spring adjustment fits machine to any size 
Every farmer who owns cattle and hogs needs this machine. 


Made in two 


Automatic Currying and Dipping Machine Co., Pender, Neb. 
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ern Montana. In Texas and the South- 
west cattle were in the best shape in 
years. Shipments from the Southwest 
and local buying had been limited dur- 
ing the month of June. West of the Con- 
tinental Divide there was a prospect of 
a somewhat earlier fall movement of 
cattle, due to dry conditions. Reports 
from Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana 
indicated that the cattle would be fat 
early, owing to well-cured feed. The calf 
crop was very good, and breeding stock 
had been in the best of condition. Con- 
dition of cattle was 94 per cent of nar- 
mal—the same as in June and compar 
ing with 87 per cent one year ago. 


Sheep.—Sheep in the range country 
were in the best condition in years, fol- 
lowing favorable weather during the 
past winter and spring. Lambs were 
making good gains in most of the terri- 
tory east of the Continental Divide, with 
sheep and lambs in the Southwest in 
much better condition than a year ago. 
In the section west of the Continental 
Divide dry feed was having its effect on 
sheep and lambs, and indications were 
that the lambs would be lighter than 
last year. Wool sales had been more or 
less limited, and considerable wool had 
been consigned. But few lambs had been 
contracted, and there was little tendency 
on the part of lamb-feeders to contract 
lambs for fall delivery. Condition of 
sheep and lambs was placed at 98 per 
cent of normal, compared with 99 per 
cent in June and 96 per cent a year ago. 


THE JUNE PIG SURVEY 

The spring pig crop in the United 
States was 1.2 per cent smaller in 1926 
than in 1925, according to the semi-an- 
nual pig survey of the Department of 
Agriculture, made through the rural 
mail-carriers. There was an increase of 
1.7 per cent in the number of sows far- 
rowing this spring over the spring of 
1925, but the average number of pigs 
saved per litter was smaller. In 1925 
the total number of pigs saved was esti- 
mated at 54,000,000. 

A large increase in breeding for fal! 
is shown by all groups, ranging from 
20.3 per cent in the North Atlantic to 
63.8 per cent in the Far Western states. 


THE HOG OUTLOOK 


Hog production, as shown by the pig 
surveys undertaken by the Department 
of Agriculture, reached the low point of 
the cycle with the spring pig crop of 
1926, and increased farrowings next fal! 
may be looked for, says.the government 
investigator. Market supplies through 
this summer, fall, and winter will con- 
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WOOL BED BLANKETS AND 
BATTING 


We are now equipped to manufacture your 
virgin wool into bed blankets and batting 


at moderate cost to you. Custom work a 
specialty. Give us a trial. 

WEST UNITY WOOLEN MILLS 
113 Lynn St. West Unity, Ohio 





Elaterite Silo Coating 


waterproofs and makes a tight silo. 
Write for information. 


The Western Elaterite Roofing Co. 
844 Equitable Bldg., Denver, Colo. 













7 In. No.885 $6.45 Write for 
5 in ie NEW 
List CATALOG 


of cowboys’ wear- 
ing apparel and 
riding equipment. 
All styles of 
STETSONS. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded. 
STOCKMAN-FARMER SUPPLY CO., 
1629 Lawrence St., Denver, Colo. 
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TWO “BIG BOYS” OF 
COLORADO FENCE 
CONSTRUCTION 


This famous COLORADO KNOT and 
TENSION CURVE are two of the big 
points to remember when you buy fence. 
The powerful KNOT prevents slipping 
of the wires; eliminates sagging oF 
buckling. The TENSION CURVE in 
each wire at regular intervals is a per- 
fect triple curve, not merely a crimp. 
It resists undue stretching, sudden 
shock, heat and cold; assures normal 
Position of the fence under all condi- 
tions. 

These . superior construction fea- 
tures, together with the fact that 
— FENCE is made from C. 

I. Copper-Bearing Steel, special- 
vy galvanized to -resist rust, gives you 
longer fence life. Miles and miles of 
COLORADO FENCE bought by farm- 
ers twenty years ago is still on the job. 
Yet, it costs you no more for this great- 
er service. Why not have it? 


Western Dealers Sell 
COLORADO FENCE 


tre Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 


“A WESTERN INDUSTRY” 
El Paso Salina 


Amarillo Denver 
Fort Worth 4 Lincoln 
Salt Lake City Portland 
Oklahoma City Spokane 
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tinue as low as, if not lower than, a 
year ago, and not until next spring may 
increased supplies be expected. With 
continued high prices for the next nine 
months, producers should bear in mind 
that prices for hogs farrowed in the 
spring of 1927 may be much less favor- 
able than for the spring crop of this 
year. 


RESULTS OF THE LAMB SURVEY 


An increase of approximately 2,200,000 
head, or about 10 per cent, in the 1926 
lamb crop over that of 1925 is shown by 
the survey recently completed by the 
Department of Agriculture. There was 
an increase of 2,350,000, or 16 per cent, 
in the crop of the western lamb states. 
while the crop in the native states was 
about 138,000, or 2 per cent, smaller than 
that of 1925. The smaller size of the 
native crop is held to be due to the re- 
duced percentage of lambs saved, since 
the estimated number of breeding ewes 
on January 1, 1926, was 3 per cent larger 
than on January 1, 1925. The large in- 
crease in the western states is accounted 
for by an increased number of breeding 
ewes—over 5 per cent—and by a ratio of 
lambs saved to breeding ewes of 88 per 
cent, compared with 79 last year. It is 
probable that the ratio of lambs saved 
in the West is the largest for the whole 
area on record, and that the lamb crop 
is one of the largest in actual numbers 
ever produced. 

The number of ewe lambs being kept 
for breeding ewes on January 1, 1926. 
is shown to be about 5,750,000 head, this 
number being about 21 per cent of the 
number of breeding ewes over one year 
old at that date. In the native states 
the percentage is 19, and in the western 
states 22. These percentages indicate a 
continued tendency to expand breeding 
flocks. 


NO REASON TO FEAR MUTTON 
INVASION 


Although potential supplies of mutton 
and lamb in exporting countries will 
probably not be less and may be larger 
in 1926 than in 1925, there is no rea- 
son to expect any material increase in 
the imports of these products into the 
United States, says the Department of 
Agriculture. Mutton and lamb are being 
imported into the United States in small 
quantities, but large imports have never 
been profitable to importers. Prices in 
exporting countries are low, but not low 
enough to enable foreign producers to 
compete in the United States after pay- 
ing the tariff duties of 2% cents a pound 
on mutton and 4 cents on-lamb. 

Figures for most countries for which 


For Sale 


Sheep outfit complete — 5,500 
young breeding ewes; 1,500 ewe 
lambs. Sheep will not be sold 
separately from ranches and 
equipment. For price and par- 
ticulars apply to 


HANDLEY BROS. 


Eureka, Nev. 


Very Great Ranch Bargain 


$4.000 acres; 4,500 high-grade Here- 
fords, 75 horses; $15,000 worth of equip- 
ment. (Improvements cost $100,000.) All 
for $350,000. Terms. $50,000 profit in 
this. Other ranches, all sizes, everywhere. 


M. F. SIMMONS 
Grand Avenue Temple, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE FARMERS 
UNION LIVE STOCK 
COMMISSION, Inc. 


Denver, Colo. 


We buy and sell Hogs, 
Cattle and Sheep on 
commission only 
We are the only Co-operative Live Stock 


Commission Company on the 
Denver Market. 


USE 


AMERICAN 


BRANDS OF 


SALT 


OF ALL KINDS 


Our No. 4 Ground Rock Salt and Gray 
Blocks are best for 


STOCK SALTING 


We Also Manufacture 


AMERICAN “ANTI-FLY” SALT 


We own and operate both a Rock Salt Mine 
and an Evaporating Salt Plant, and can 
make quick shipments of straight or as- 
sorted car lots of all kinds and sizes. 


Address 


AMERICAN SALT CO. 


Waldheim Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


tvesotk DAR TAGS 

aay iti ny 

The strongest Ear Tag on the market. 

Easily attached in one operation. Suffi- 

cient space for name, address and number. 
Write for free samples 


Inter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp Wks., Inc. 
240 East 2nd So., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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slaughter data are available show in- 
creased killings of sheep and lambs since 
1923. In Chile and Argentina, however, 
the slaughter this year is expected to be 
less than that of 1925. 


STERILITY IN FEMALE OF TWIN 
CALVES 


Twin calves of the same sex as a rule 
present nothing abnormal with regard to 
their power of reproduction, but when 
one is a male and the other a female 
the latter commonly turns out to be 
sterile. Out of 113 such heifer calves 
examined, only’6 proved to be fertile, 
while in another lot of 77 there were 
but 4 normal breeders. Infecund animals 
of this description are generally referred 
to as “free martins.” 

The phenomenon seems to be connect- 
ed in some way with the supply of blood 
to the fetal membranes, the male ab- 
sorbing more than its due share, and 
thus preventing the full development of 
the reproductive organs in the female. 


WESTERN CATTLE FOR SOUTH 
AMERICA 


A trainload of registered Hereford and 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle has been con- 
tracted for by the Cerro de Pasco Cop- 
per Corporation—a South American or- 
ganization with offices at New York. 
The shipment, which consists of more 
than three hundred young bulls and 
heifers, divided equally between the two 
breeds, has been selected in the West 





O. J. Snyder 


Saddles and Harness 
BEST IN THE WEST 
Send for No. P.24 Catalogue 
Wholesale Prices 
0. J. SNYDER 


LARIMER STREET 
Denver, Colo. 





1535 








Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your 
saddle by getting manufac- 
turer’s prices. Send for our 
FREE illustrated catalog. 
THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 
1651 Larimer St., Denver Colo. 














Am on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 
a) trom the factory No middleman’s profit. 
Send for tree catalog—maker to consumer 
Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 
The FRED MUELLER 
\)) SADDLE & HARNESS Co. 


Denver. Coro. 
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during the spring months by a repre- 
sentative of the company, and will be 
gathered at Denver for export to Peru, 
where the corporation has large holdings, 
for improvement of the native stock. 


FARM INCOMES INCREASING 


Reports from 15,330 farms throughout 
the country show an average net income 
in 1925 of $1,297, compared with $1,205 
for a similar number in 1924, and $1,020 
in 1923. The average size of the farms 
reporting in 1925 was 304 acres, and the 
average investment $17,149. 

Average gross receipts last year were 
$2,551, made up cf $933 from crop sales. 
$897 from sales of live stock, $585 from 
sales of live-stock products, and $76 
from miscellaneous sources. Cash ex- 
penses totaled $1,477, consisting of $386 
for hired labor, $242 for live stock 
bought, $244 for feed bought, $69 for 
fertilizer, $47 for seed, $191 for taxes, 
$119 for machinery and tools, and $179 
for miscellaneous items. 

Receipts less cash expenses averaged 
$1,074. To this amount is added $223, 
representing an estimated increase in 
inventory values. In the total of $1.297 
are not included home-grown feed prod- 
ucts used on the farm, set down at $283, 
nor is any allowance made for the labor 
of the farmer and his family, figured at 
an average of $793, nor for fuel and 
house rent. 





POISONING BY RAYLESS 
GOLDENROD 


A disease of cattle, commonly known 
as “alkali disease” or “milk sickness, 
has long been known in the Pecos Valley 
of New Mexico and Texas, we are told 
in Bulletin No. 1391 of the Department 
of Agriculture, on the authority of Dr. 
C. Dwight Marsh, Glenwood C. Roe, and 
A. B. Clawson. The cause of the trouble 
has hitherto been obscure, and has vari- 
ously been attributed to the drinking of 
alkali water, a pathogenic organism, or 
a poisonous plant—the rayless goldenrod 
(Aplopappus heterophyllus) being espe- 
cially suspected. 

Since 1919 experiments have been con- 
ducted by the department in an effort to 
determine just what was responsible. It 
has been found that cattle, horses, and 
sheep, when fed sufficient quantities of 
the weed mentioned, develop all the typ- 
ical symptoms of alkali disease or milk 
sickness. It also has been demonstrated 
that the toxic substance may be excreted 
in the milk, and that calves and lambs 
may be poisoned in this manner. The 
disease in human beings generally known 
as “milk sickness,” also occurring in the 
Pecos Valley, is believed to arise from 
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the consumption of milk or butter from 
cows feeding on the plant. 

Rayless goldenrod—or “jimmy weed, 
as it is called in certain localities—is a 
stout, erect, tufted, perennial herb be- 
longing to the Composite family, smooth 
or minutely haired, one to two feet in 
height. The leaves are alternate, usual- 
ly with stout, stiff hairs on the margin. 
The heads of yellow flowers are numer- 
ous, with or without stems, in terminal 
flat-topped bunches. 

Animals affected at first show marked 
depression, appear stupid, stand “humped 
up,” and move with a stiff gait. As the 
sickness progresses, extreme weakness 
develops, the animals in the later stages 
lying down most of the time, and some- 
times being unable to arise. Constipa- 
tion is generally present, and the feces 
are often bloody. The temperature re- 
mains practically normal during most of 
the illness, with a distinct fall just be- 
fore death in some fatal cases. The 
respiration is labored, and trembling 1s 
nearly always present. Death usually 
occurs without a struggle. 

Stock eats the rayless goldenrod only 
when confined in pastures where there is 
a searcity of good forage. The obvious 
remedy, therefore, is to see to it that 
the animals are supplied with plenty of 
wholesome feed. It is also entirely 
feasible to dig out the plants in fenced 
pastures. 


Proof Positive-—Two small girls were 
plaving together one afternoon in the 
park. 

“T wonder what time it is,” said one 
of them at last. 

“Well, it can’t be four o’clock yet.’ re- 
plied the other with magnificent logic, 
“because my mother said I was to be 
home at four—and I’m not.”—Tattler. 


The Voice of Experience.—Maisie—‘A 
certain young man sent me some flowers 
this morning.” 

Maud—“Don’t say ‘a certain young 
man,’ my dear! There is none of them 


certain until you’ve got them.”—London 
Tid-Bits. 














SSS 
WANTED | 
Position by young man, age 29, college 
education along agricultural lines, and 
practical cattle experience on range, with 
large cattle company in West as range | 
foreman, or office work with opportunity. | 
Salary open. References. Now located on 
Arizona ranch. Address 

FLOYD E. BETTS, care of The Producer, 
515 Cooper Building, Denver. Colorado. 















Al STOCKMAN 
34, wants to hook up with good out- 
fit as manager. Experience both 
North and South. Qualified to || 
ramrod real outfit almost any- |! 
where. Box 400, THE PRODUCER, 515 
Cooper Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
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Uniform Results 


THE DEPENDABLE AND UNIFORM RESULTS FOR WHICH THE 


O. M. Franklin 
lackleg Vaccine 


is noted and outstanding are becoming more generally rec- 
ognized year by year. This fact is evidenced by a larger 
sale and use of this vaccine during last year than during any 
like period in our history. : 



















Economical—Safe—Sure 


Its dependability justifies its increasing popularity and use | 


Only 14 Cents per Dose 





This Trade Mark on 
Every Bottle 






Is Your Assurance of 
Real Protection 


Ready to use in 5, 10, 25, 50, and 100-dose bottles 
Our special six-dose syringe, $2.50 


WE ALSO SELL 










Liquid Lime and Sulphur Dip (Anchor Brand) Bovine Hemo. Sept. Bacterin 
Dry Lime and Sulphur Dip (Kilscab) Bovine Hemo. Sept. Aggressin 
Black Leaf 40 Dip Bovine Mixed Infection Bacterin 
Arsenical Dip Ovine Hemo. Sept. Aggressin 
Coal-Tar Dip Calf Scour Mixed Bacterin 
Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint Avian Hemo. Sept. Bacterin 
Barnes Calf D’Horners Avian Mixed Infection Bacterin 
THE 


Kansas Blackleg Serum Company 
LABORATORY, AMARILLO, TEXAS 


SALES OFFICES 
Alliance, Neb. El Paso, Tex. Marfa, Tex. Pomona, Cal. Santa Maria, Cal, 
Amarillo, Tex. Fort Worth, Tex. Omaha, Neb. Rapid City,S.D. Wichita, Kan. 
Denver, Colo. Kansas City, Mo. Phoenix, Ariz. San Antonio, Tex. Calgary, Can. 


CHAS, E. COLLINS, JOHN E. PAINTER, FIELD BOHART, J. WILLARD COBB, 
President Vice-President Treasurer 









Secretary 


















SHIP 
YOUR STOCK 


CHICAGO 


LIVE STOCK MARKET 
OF THE WORLD 














